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1 Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


From the first sentence of his new book—'’Religion is not 
in a robust state of health in modern civilization”"—to the last 
sentence, Dr Niebuhr grips the mind with his statement of 
facts and stirs the conscience with his profound seriousness. 
He is no roseate optimist, but he has excellent eyes for seeing 
things as they are. His book maintains that the task of 
redeeming western society rests in a peculiar sense upon 
Christianity, which has reduced the eternal conflict between 
self-assertion and self-denial to the paradox of self-assertion 
through self-denial and made the Cross the symbol of life's 
highest achievement. The author is persuaded that the idea 
of a potent but yet suffering ideal which is defeated by the 
world, but gains its victory in the defeat must continue to 
remain basic in any morally creative world-view. Dr. Niebuhr 
made a tremendous impression in his address before the recent 
Student Volunteer convention. His new book was selected by 
the Religious Book Club as its first recommendation. ($2.00) 


2 The Wrestle of Religion With Truth 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 


‘A new interpreter of religion whose words come with the 
authority of original insight." With these words Dr. Morrison 
hails Dr. Wieman’s book of this season. He calls him “a new 
star of the first magnitude in the religious firmament’ who is 
laying out a path, straight and true, for thinking people as they 
face the new age and recognize their need of a religion that is 
in keeping with the ideas and ideals of this new age. Some 
critics are saying that Dr. Wieman’s writings are going to be 
“the most important contribution in the field of religion which 
we shall see in the next decade.” ($2.50). 


3 Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt 


There is no problem that is pressing for the attention of 
church leaders with more persistence than that of standards of 
worship. Alert leaders are conscious of the fact that the 
churches must rise to meet the rapidly rising aesthetic standards 
of today. This book has the most authoritative advice on 
this question published to date. Dr. Vogt's ‘Art and Religion” 
still stands as the best volume on that subject and this new 
book will at once take its place as an essential book—to Chris- 
tian laymen and ministers who concern themselves with the 
welfare of the church. ($2.00) 


Why you should send orders direct to us: 


1—This is a free-for-all monthly book counter. Look over the books we 
recommend and buy as you wish 

2—We guarantee prompt shipment. Books recommended and featured 
are carried in stock so that shipment can be made the same day 
order is received 

3—We pay postage on all shipments to customers. 

4—You may pay cash or have order charged to your account, as you 
choose. 

5—As previously announced we now give Participating Coupons on all 
orders. (Ask for Book Participation Coupon descriptive circular.) 


4 If I Had Only One 


Sermon to Preach 
Charles Stelzle, Editor 


Twenty-one pulpit leaders of the 
United States were asked by the 
editor for the one sermon he would 
select “if he had but one sermon to 
preach.’ Here are the sermons, 
from such men as Joseph Fort New- 
ton, Charles E. Jefferson, William 
Pierson Merrill, W. L. Stidger, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Burris A. Jenkins, Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, Daniel A. Poling, Jarnes I. 
Vance, Frederick F. Shannon, Rabbi 
Leon Harrison, James E. Freeman, 
etc. 


Some Sermons Included 
The First and Final Truth 
Can | Believe in God? 
The Curse of Cynicism 
The Same Yesterday, Today and Forever 
Is Jesus God? 
What Is Religion? 
Aware of the Eternal 
“Behold, the Man!” 
The Greatest Story Ever Told 
The One-Thing Man 
Creative Freedom 
A most unusual volume, full of meat for 
lovers of great preaching 
Price $2.50 
Mail your order for these new volumes 
also some of the other leaders listed. 
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EDITORIAL 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of immediate public 
understanding of the Kellogg proposal for a multi- 
lateral treaty outlawing war it is unfortunate that 

the proposal was made simultaneously with the offer of a 
new draft of an arbitration treaty intended to continue the 
Root arbitration treaty 

Outlawry Offer Not Related 
To Root ArbitrationTreaty 


which will expire on 
February 27. The out- 
lawry proposal has 
nothing to do with this arbitration draft, but the public and 
the press have considerable difficulty in keeping them apart. 
\ Chicago newspaper, for instance, printed a dispatch from 
London which it headlined thus: “England Jumps All Over 
Coolidge Suggestion for World Wide Treaty to Outlaw 
Var.” Reading the text of the dispatch, it was at once ap- 
parent that the correspondent had confused the two pro- 
posals. “Mr. Kellogg’s plan,” says the dispatch, in quoting 
sritish opinion, “exempts arbitration from everything that 
matters, and then states that no decision of an arbitration 
court shall be binding on the United States until approved 
by the senate. Why not, scornfully asks a British diplo- 
mat, make the senate the arbitral body in the first place, and 
so save time?” The point is well taken, but it lies against 


the draft for a renewal of the Root treaty and has nothing 
whatever to do with the great offer of Mr. Kellogg to re- 
nounce and abandon war as an instrument of national policy. 
The latter is a wholly separate proposal, a new departure 
in peace policy, registering a determination to confront the 
war system squarely and to repudiate and abandon it as a 
barbaric way of settling international disputes. The former 
has, in our judgment, no real significance for world peace. 
It is merely a diplomatic procedure for keeping up the 
illusion that we have not gone backward since the Root 
treaty was first signed. The negotiations over its details 
have hardly so much as an academic interest for those who 
are interested in getting rid of war. It is of the greatest 
importance that the two proposals shall be kept separate, and 
that all dispatches from abroad and all discussions here at 
home shall be read with the distinction clearly in mind. 


Mr. Kellogg Paraphrases 
French Offer 


HE outlawry proposal from America to France is very 
simple and straightforward. It provides for no new 
mechanism whatever. No treaty has been drawn up to em- 
body it. It exists only in the form of a note to the French 
government in which Mr. Kellogg replies to M. Briand’s 
proposal of a bilateral treaty with the United States re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of policy between the two 
nations. The exact text of the French offer, which M. 
Briand entitled “Draft of a Pact of Perpetual Friendship 
between France and the United States,” has not yet been 
given to the public. But its essential character is revealed in 
Mr. Kellogg’s paraphrase of it. In the latter’s note he says: 
France proposes that the two powers shall solemnly declare 

in the name of their respective peoples that they condemn re- 
course to war, renounce it as an instrument of their national 
policy toward each other, and agree that a settlement of dis- 
putes arising between them, of whatsoever nature or origin 


they may be, shall never be sought by either party except through 
pacific means. 


It is this proposal which Mr. Kellogg has taken up and 
broadened with the suggestion that a treaty embodying it 
be so drafted that it would be open to the signatures not 
alone of France and the United States but of all the leading 
powers of the world. M. Briand’s offer contained no hint 
of compulsory arbitration, or of a definition of “aggressor,” 
or of a reservation by the senate of the right to approve or 
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reject an arbitral award. It proposed one thing only: that, 
whether disputes are settled in one way or in another way, 
or are not settled at all, the use of war as a means of settle- 
ment should be absolutely renounced and forever banned. 
France has replied to this offer in a note which shifts the 
conversation both from the original Briand basis and the 
broader basis outlined by Mr. Kellogg. She now asks that 
instead of renouncing war the nations renounce “aggressive 
war” only. It is also added that instead of jointly preparing 
the treaty and jointly offering it to other nations, France 
and the United States first affix their own signatures and 
then invite other nations to join with them. Neither of 
these suggestions appears to find favor at Washington and 
the negotiations are being continued. 


Miss Royden Visits 
America 

HIS COUNTRY is honored by a visit from Miss 

Maude Royden of London. Among all the religious 
leaders of the world there is not one who comprehends 
more clearly the implications of modern Christian disciple- 
ship, nor one who is more successful in suggesting to per- 
plexed seekers a way by which the difficulties which stand 
in the pathway of sincere discipleship may be overcome. A 
significant light is thrown on the quality of our contempor- 
ary religion by the furore which has accompanied Miss 
Royden’s present visit. This great English preacher has 
been our guest before, but without attracting unusual at- 
tention from the secular press. Now her name is on most 
of the front pages of the newspapers. Have these journals 
suddenly discovered an interest in her very significant views 
on modern social problems, on the application of such 
ancient Christian doctrines as the incarnation and the atone- 
ment to modern conditions, or on the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion demanded by a war-cursed world? Not at all. Their 
whole interest in her derives from the rumor that Miss 
Royden believes in companionate marriage and that she 
smokes cigarettes. On these two points may be hung a news- 
paper sensation. Miss Royden has denied that she believes 
in companionate marriage ; she has admitted that she smokes 
an occasional cigarette. It is true that, widespread as the 
smoking habit has become among American women, there 
yet remains a great preponderance of opinion within our 
churches which invests smoking by women with a moral 
significance of which the equally Christian mind of Eng- 
land is quite unconscious. The question is one which could 
hardly arise with moral implications nowadays in Britain. 
Sut in the United States when once attention has been 
called to the fact that a woman who essays to preach from 
a Christian pulpit smokes, it is inevitable that among her 
hearers from that time on there will be those whose feelings 
on this subject will appreciably discount the intrinsic merit 
and potency of her message. They will be quite unable to 
understand the point of view of Miss Royden and other 
Englishwomen. This is unfortunate in every respect. It 
will be nothing less than tragic if the inspiring Christian 
message of Miss Royden is denied to any considerable por- 
tion. of her appropriate audience in America by virtue of a 
habit which to her is ethically negligible and to her most 
austere critics at least marginal and secondary in relation 
to the essential virtues. If we were to pick half a dozen 
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persons capable of performing the prophetic function most 
needed among the churches of the west today, Miss Royden 
would be among them. Spiritual awakening follows her 
passage as harvests follow planting. 


What the Church Offers 
To the World 

HE NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE from the churches to 

the people of America, prepared by Dr. Charles Stelzle 
with the cooperation of one hundred ministers selected by 
him, is an extraordinarily comprehensive statement of what 
the church offers to men and the grounds for its appeal for 
sympathy and support. The church offers fellowship with 
God and Christ and with the best men of the past and the 
present. Its fellowship with the host of believers through- 
out the world is a comradeship of loyalty, of worship, of 
social and moral amelioration, of common endeavor for 
victory in the inner life. “The church offers a moral foun- 
dation upon which commerce may be established and charac- 
ter may be built. It offers to men a center of human in- 
terest ; an opportunity for unselfish service ; the loftiest per- 
sonal ideals; the finest fellowship; the greatest moral ad- 
venture in human experience; a program for personal liv- 
ing; a social passion that will build a new social order; a 
vital contact with the great elements of culture; a faith that 
destroys all fear; a source of power unparalleled; a place 
of leadership for every man who possesses real ability; an 
assurance of ultimate victory. The church offers to men a 
solution of the problem cf sin; a thorough toning up of their 
inner lives; a method of expression for the very things that 
men desire to express; comfort and strength when trials 
come and sorrows weigh upon the heart; an enlargement of 
life’s meaning ; guidance in life’s endeavors, and an assur- 
ance of life’s outcome. It offers a message of courage and 
hope; the gift of wisdom in times of perplexity; the assur- 
ance of perfect peace ; emancipation from ignorance through 
the truth which inakes all men free, and the power of eternal 
life.” In the face of such a presentation of the opportuni- 
ties for personal spiritual enrichment and altruistic service, 
the old question, Can a man be saved out of the church? 
seems curiously cheap and irrelevant. . 


Al Smith at His Best 
And at His Worst 


N VIEW of his chances for a presidential nomination, 

Governor Albert E. Smith merits the careful scrutiny 
of every American. To see him at his best, attention should 
be paid his recent proposals in regard to the sentenc- 
ing of convicted offenders. It is Governor Smith’s conten- 
tion that the purpose of the state must be the reformation 
of the criminal, where that is possible, rather than any ex- 
pression of vengeance for his misdeed. The governor there- 
fore proposes, in his annual message to the legislature, that 
the crime commission of New York be requested to begin 
a study of his suggestion that there be a permanent board 
of expert mental and physical specialists, serving at high 
salary and beyond political influence, whose business it 
shall be to determine the sentences of persons already con- 
victed. Should the plan proposed by the governor go into 
effect, judges would preside over courts and juries would 
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determine guilt or innocence as at present. But when sen- 
tence of guilty had been passed, then the expert commission 
would step in to pronounce such sentence as it might con- 
sider best calculated to secure the ends of punishment and 
reformation which society seeks. This, we say, is Al Smith 
at his best. At his worst the governor is dealing with prohi- 
bition in the same message. Here he tries to say that the 
responsibility for enforcement of the dry laws is on the 
federal, and not the state, government, but then goes ahead 
piously to declaim: “In the meantime there devolves upon 
the state the sacred duty of sustaining the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead law.” Piffle! Al Smith has no more 
‘sacred duty” of making the dry laws effec 
tive than he has in the sacred duty of enforcing the un- 
repealed blue laws of the eighteenth century. This is merely 
a shifty, oily, and thoroughly unpleasant Al Smith, all 
tricked out to run for the presidency. It is Al Smith at 
his worst. 


‘ 


interest in the 


Prohibition Is More Than a 
Methodist Family Affair 
JIE WET PRESS has a habit of railing at prohibi- 
tion as a Methodist device. The temperance organiza- 
tions refute that charge from time to time, but it persists. 
(ne reason why it persists is clearly shown in a recent press 
release sent out by the anti-saloon league from Westerville, 
This report, which is signed by J. H. Larimore, a 
recognized publicity agent of the anti-saloon league, tells 
how, at a banquet which attended the recent convention of 
the league in Washington, Bishop William F. McDowell, 
of the Methodist church, “ordained Dr. Ernest H. Cherring- 
ton, newly elected educational director of the league, to his 
great task.” It says that Bishop McDowell associated with 
himself in exercising whai he called his “ordaining man- 
late” two other “prelates,” Bishop Thomas Nicholson and 
Lishop James Cannon, Jr., both Methodists. The form of 
“ordination” attributed to Bishop McDowell reads: “The 
lord pour upon thee the Holy Spirit for the office and work 
of a secretary of education and research now committed 
unto thee by the authority of the church, through the action 
of this league. Be thou a faithful dispenser of the truth of 
God and a faithful doer of the word of God. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. God 
bless you through a fruitful service. Amen.” It is clear 
that what Bishop McDowell was seeking to do was to give 
a sense of divine sanction for the undertaking of a new and 
ditheult task. Such an “ordination” as he had in view might 
be a good thing not only for a secretary in a temperance 
organization, but for every man undertaking any task in- 
volving high moral responsibility. The more the sense of 
sanctity can be introduced into the work of the world, the 
better. But it is unfortunate that this particular “ordination” 
took the stridently Methodist appearance that it did. It 
surely would have been easy to have discovered a Presby- 
terian elder or a Congregational deacon, or even a Roman 
Catholic member of the Father Matthew society, to partici- 
pate with these Methodist “prelates.” Prohibition must not 
be allowed to become synonymous with the program of any 
single denomination, lest it lose its prestige as a national 
and inclusive cause. 
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The Expanding Horizons 
Of a Great Soul 


YEAR AGO Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue—now the Park Avenue—Baptist church 
of New York city since 1912 and lately co-pastor with Doc- 
tor Fosdick, delivered the Cole lectures at Vanderbilt uni- 
versity under the title “Expanding Horizons.” 


No phrase 
could have been more fitly expressive of his own spiritual 


and intellectual experience. Doctor Woelfkin’s horizons have 
now entered upon a new phase of expansion. He died on 
January 5 after a long period of almost incredible suffering 
borne with an equally incredible fortitude. Six months ago 
he was so near the end that word of his death was mo- 
mentarily awaited. Many men face death bravely, but few 
who are called upon to face it so long and so painfully ex- 
hibit such complete triumph of the spirit over the flesh. A 
friend visiting him in the hospital two months ago was so 
moved by his changed appearance that he could not refrain 
from shedding tears. “You mustn’t do that,” said Doctor 
Woelfkin. “My sword is still in my hand.” Without semi- 
nary training or even a college course, he worked his own 
way through the problems of theological readjustment. In 
his early ministry he was a typical exponent of the old liter- 
alistic evangelical pietism. The courage and integrity of his 
thinking were displayed in the way in which he accepted 
the larger truths to which his mind was gradually opened. 
The “open membership” position is but an item and an 
illustration of this process, but it is worth knowing that he 
had become an exponent of that practice long before Doc- 
tor Fosdick became connected with the Park Avenue church 
and that his liberal teaching had prepared the way for the 
action of the congregation when it was finally taken. One 
could find no better representative of that liberalizing pro- 
cess by which, keeping firm hold on faith, many men who 
are now of the older generation have grown into more ade- 
quate conceptions of the nature of Christianity. He wrote 
his own biography, which may also serve as his epitaph, in 
the phrase, “Expanding Horizons.” 


He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Save It 

RADUALLY it has been dawning upon a few religi- 

ous leaders in various parts of the world that the 
principle which Jesus enunciated about the losing and the 
saving of life may apply to institutions, even to churches, 
as truly as to individuals, and that institutional selfishness 
even in the interest of so good an institution as a church 
falls under the same condemnation as individual selfishness. 
Occasionally a church finds itself in a position where there 
is reasonable ground to believe that the kingdom of God 
will be more effectively advanced by its dissolution or merg- 
ing than it could by the continuance of its separate existence. 
Such a situation was confronted by the Broadview Com- 
munity church, Hartford, Conn., as outlined in a sermon 
recently preached by its pastor, Rev. Ralph H. Rowse. This 
congregation has occupied a district in which it was able 
to serve as a unifying bond for the community to whose 
religious needs it ministered. The organization of another 
church in the community, which would have broken the 
existing unity, gave rise to a proposal to the new group to 


















join with the Broadview church. “But we also want you to 
know that we are so concerned for unity that, should you 
not accept our invitation and should you decide to build 
a church in this district, we propose to disband our church 
and urge all our members to join with you rather than see 
the work of the kingdom of God hindered by the existence 
here of too many churches.” This comment is written with 
no intimate knowledge of the actual conditions in the neigh- 
borhood and with no opinion as to whether in fact the estab- 
lishment of the proposed new church would effect a breach 
in the religious unity of the community or weaken the com- 
mon cause by overchurching. It is the spirit of this action 


















































which calls for commendation. It is an authentic act of sacri- 
fice in reliance upon the promise that “he that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 


























The United States 


Announces a Peace Policy 


Hl? MOST IMPORTANT EVENT in modern his- 
tory was chronicled by the press of the world last week 
when it was announced that the government of the 




















United States had offered to renounce and abandon the in- 
What- 


ever happens—whether France accepts the proposal to join 











stitution of war as an instrument of national policy. 











with America in offering jointly to the rest of the world a 











multilateral treaty to carry the proposal into universal effect, 





or whether France rejects the proposal—whatever happens, 


the fact that America has defined the issue between peace 











and war in simple, unambiguous terms and has chosen peace, 





spells the doom of war. Its doom may be imminent, or it 
The 
Its natal day is Decem- 
ber 28, 1927, the day on which Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg, with the approval of President Calvin Coolidge and 
tlie committee on foreign relations of the United States sen- 
ate headed by Senator William E. Borah, sent a note to the 
government of France asking that the two nations collabo- 
rate to prepare a treaty for renunciation of war which they 
could jointly offer to the nations of the world for universal 
adoption. 








may be deferred for a generation, but it is inexorable. 








peace movement is at last launched. 






































rhe thing is so vast in its significance and has come so 





suddenly out of so unexpected a place that one’s eyes glue 
themselves to the daily dispatches reflecting the opinion of 
Washington and Paris and Berlin and London and Tokio 
and all the capitals of the world, and one’s heart stops and 
starts with fear and joy. 

















If Christ were standing among us 
it would be like him to say, I see Satan falling as lightning 











from heaven! The awe of this event does not depend upon 
the course of developments tomorrow or next week. The 
negotiations with France may fail. The masterful diplomacy 
of our state department in carrying M. Briand’s proposal of 
a bilateral treaty with America to a height undreamed of by 
the French statesman when he made his offer last April may 
have no other immediate results beyond exposing the help- 
lessness or the insincerity of Europe. 


























But the consummate 
thing has already been done: a great nation has defined the 
problem of world peace in simple terms, calling upon the 
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nations for a yes or no verdict on war, and has given its own 
vote against war. 

It is, we say, the natal day of peace. The peace move- 
ment has at last been born. There has been no peace move- 
ment until now. There have been organizations, leagues, 
courts, alliances, protocols, Locarnos, arbitration treaties, 
conciliation mechanisms, “cooling-off” schemes, fine-spun 
distinctions between righteous and unrighteous wars, defen- 
sive and aggressive wars, permissible and non-permissible 
wars, and all sorts of empirical devices for the enforcement 
of peace by means of yet more war. But while these inge- 
nious schemes have been accumulating the war system has 
waxed and flourished far more impressively than all the de- 
vices intended to control or curtail it. Peace seemed to be 
growing, but war kept growing faster than peace. 

The whole orthodox peace movement up to date has been 
an illusion, because it moved altogether within the war sys- 
tem. It never even conceptually got out from under the 
protection of war. Not until Mr. Kellogg wrote his note to 
France has there been an authoritative proposal to condemn 
and renounce the war system itself. The American proposal 
registers a revolution in peace idealism. It is a right-about- 
Instead of running away 
from war, or executing a flank movement or some complex 


strategy against war, it confronts war directly. 


face for the peace movement. 


It proposes 
to attain world peace by the simple method of ceasing to use 
war as the instrument of settling international disputes. 
War would thus cease to be the legal thing it now is and 
would rest under the ban of international law. 

Even should the nations accept the American proffer, it 
would not mean that the structure of world peace had there- 
by been finished. Such an interpretation would be not only 
naive but silly. Acceptance would only mean that the cor- 
nerstone had been laid, and that peace would thereafter 
arise upon a sound foundation. With war thus banned, 
and the right to resort to it thus renounced, all the concrete 
problems involved in international relationships would re- 
main on our hands—the so-called “causes of war,” the prob- 
lems included in the term “economic imperialism,” the fla- 
grant injustices implicit in the treaty of Versailles and other 
treaties, the problem of codifying international law, the 
question of the relation of the United States to the league of 
nations, as well as the urgent task of providing an adequate 
juridical institution competent to take the place of the out- 
lawed war system and to function adequately as an instru- 
ment of the universal will to peace. 

No one imagines that these problems would vanish as a 
result of the act of the nations in renouncing war. Instead, 
they would press all the harder upon the conscience and in- 
telligence of mankind. They would demand swifter and in- 
comparably more urgent attention if the fundamental gain 
in renouncing war were to be effectually conserved and made 
secure. But all these problems would wear a wholly changed 
countenance. They would be approached with a new mind, 
with a new sense of justice—a sense of justice which cannot 
exist side by side with the legal and unchallenged right to set- 
tle differences by the sword. With that barbaric right re- 
nounced and destroyed, with war no longer legally and 
righteously available, the intelligence of the nations would 
act with a fertility never before exhibited to alleviate the 
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friction spots of the world and to provide competent mech- 
anisms through which the processes of justice could function 
in international relationships. 

3ut we have no ground, at this writing, to assume that the 
present negotiations will come to a successful issue. The 
reply of France to Mr. Kellogg’s note betrays her unreadi- 
ness to unite in the submission of a joint proposal to the rest 
of the world renouncing the institution of war. M. Briand 
now desires to amend the principle contained in his original 
offer by adding the weasel word “aggressive” before the 
word “war.” He now proposes that the treaty be phrased so 
as to “renounce aggressive war.” Washington, we are told, 
will have nothing to do with such a treaty, either bilateral 
with France, or multilateral, open to all nations. 

In taking this position our government is doing a service 
to the cause of peace second only to that rendered by the 
Kellogg offer. To renounce “aggressive war” means abso- 
lutely nothing. It does not move the world an inch nearer 
the goal of peace. Such a treaty would be merely another 
of the innumerable diplomatic deceptions with which the 
archives of governments have been cluttered up in the name 
If there were no other objection to it, one would 
suppose a nation would hesitate to accept the implication 
of renouncing aggressive war. 


of peace. 


What nation with its eyes 
open is willing to admit that it has ever waged an aggressive 
war or ever claimed the right of waging one? Is the gov- 
ernment of the United States willing to accept such a reflec- 
tion upon its history ?—officially willing? Would Britain 
come forward as a penitent to the international mourners’ 
bench and confess that she had waged aggressive wars, but 
would do so no longer? No nation wages “aggressive” war. 


Wars are always “defensive.” And to renounce aggressive 
war, even if the nations were willing by implication thus to 
stigmatize their own war record, would be absolutely mean- 


ingless. 


If France insists upon this modification of her original 
offer, there will be nothing left but for the United States to 
decline to have any part in such a hollow treaty. America 
is not going to assume, and ought not to assume, an obliga- 
tion to regard as an enemy whatever nation European diplo- 
macy might designate as the aggressor in any future war. 
Until a real court of international justice is established, on 
the basis of the outlawry of the institution of war, the 
United States must keep within its own control the decision 
as to which of two belligerents is to be regarded as its 
enemy. That is a right which, in the name of peace and jus- 
tice, this nation must not delegate to any outside political or 
diplomatic agency whatever. 

It will perhaps take some time for Europe to grasp this 
point of view. And we, therefore, do not look with over- 
sanguine eyes upon the prospect of an immediate acceptance 
of our government’s present diplomacy on behalf of the uni- 
versal outlawry of war. But there is glory enough and hope 
enough in the fact that the banner of war’s utter outlawry 
now floats above the capitol at Washington. The present 
task of the peace forces of America is to see that it is never 
hauled down. And the way to keep it from being hauled 
down is to sustain the hands that have with such courage and 
vision unfurled it. This requires that the significance of the 
new peace policy of America shall be brought home to the 
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whole body of public opinion in the nation. In churches, 
commercial clubs, women’s clubs, through the press, the 
present political campaign and in conventions of all kinds 
the Kellogg proposal should be discussed and interpreted, 
that the people, to the last man in the street, will know its 
meaning for their own lives and their children’s lives and 
their economic interests. 

It is an hour for united action by all peace thinkers and ad- 
vocates. There will be no sectarianism in the peace movement 
hereafter. Gone are the distinctions between pro-leaguers and 
anti-leaguers, between pro-courters and anti-courters, be- 
tween internationalists and isolationists, between disarma- 
ment advocates and preparedness advocates. There is only 
one issue now: Shall it be peace, or shall it be war? The 
true battle line has at last been drawn in the war to end war. 
If there is delay—as save for a moral miracle there is sure 
to be—in the acceptance of our offer by other governments, 
the peace forces in America must set themselves unitedly to 
work to consolidate the present position. 

The administration must not be left in doubt as to the sup- 
port of public opinion. President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg should learn unmistakably that they have correctly 
interpreted the heart and conscience of this nation. There 
are a thousand ways in which this knowledge can be con- 
veyed to them. But one of the most obvious is for the senate 
to pass the Borah resolution toward the outlawing of war. 
The executive branch of the government has announced the 
principle of the Borah resolution in the Kellogg note. Now 
let the legislative branch of the government pass the resolu- 
tion which Senator Borah first introduced five years ago, 
and re-introduced for the fourth time only a few days before 
Mr. Kellogg dispatched his note to France. Let some con- 
gressman—we suggest Congressman Porter of Pennsylva- 
nia—introduce a similar resolution in the house of represen- 
tatives. Public opinion can then be focussed upon these two 
resolutions, and their passage by the respective houses will 
tell the world that the proposal of Mr. Kellogg was no diplo- 
matic frame-up, as some European newspapers have affected 
to regard it, but a genuine expression of America’s will to 
peace. 

President Coolidge and his secretary of state have re- 
stored to the United States the moral leadership in world 
peace which events since the war have seemed to deny us. 
Ours has been an unhappy and an unenviable position since 
the treaty of Versailles was written. Our refusal to make a 
military alliance with France and England, our rejection of 
the league of nations and the world court, our coldness 
toward all proposals of compulsory arbitration, our unwill- 
ingness to undertake advance commitments involving hostile 
action of one kind or another against a belligerent nation 
which European diplomacy should declare the “aggressor” 
in a conflict in which we were not concerned—all these have 
been interpreted as indicating not merely a jealous guarding 
of our national life against the lure of embarrassing and in- 
jurious entanglements in the politics of other nations, but a 
heartless unconcern for the peace of the world. As a result 
the attitude of the whole world toward America has changed 
since the war. There are other causes of this change — 
economic, financial and psychological—but old world diplo- 
macy has weakened our moral credit by the shrewd use it 
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has made of our aloofness from the “cooperative efforts of 
mankind on behalf of permanent peace.” 

It has been a trying experience for all sensitive Ameri- 
cans. All post-war peace proposals which the United States 
has confrented have come to us with political wrappings. It 
has seemed impossible for our public mind to disengage the 
questions of political policy from the question of peace. Dis- 
illusioned as we were concerning the true character of the 
war into which our nation had been drawn, it was inevitable 
that a special quality of skepticism would be applied to every 
proposal which involved any change in our national tradi- 
tions. It is not strange, therefore, that America recoiled 
from the so-called cooperative efforts for peace—they in- 
volved cooperation in so much besides peace! And America 
was compelled to accept the stigma of heartless unconcern 
for an enterprise in which, before the war, she was con- 
scious of being, and was universally recognized as, a leader. 

But now this moral leadership—or, to speak more truly 
and humbly, the full moral responsibility—of America has 
been restored. With a masterful stroke of diplomacy the 
government has disentangled the peace question from all the 
political controversies with which it has been confused since 
1918. The tables have been turned. Instead, now, of the 
nations asking the United States, Will you go into the 
league, or Will you go into the court, or Will you accept 
compulsory arbitration of all disputes, or Will you promise 
to take action with us against a nation whom we designate as 
an “aggressor” ?—instead of Europe pressing such questions 
as these upon the United States, the United States now 
presses the simple question upon Europe, Will you join us 
in renouncing war, will you help us to cast the institution of 
war outside the pale of civilization? For nearly a decade 
the United States has been on the defensive. Henceforth 
Europe is on the defensive. If Europe is in earnest about 
peace—and whatever is to be said of her governments, there 
can be no doubt of the mind of her people—the new peace 
policy of the United States will reveal it. 

Of the sincerity of our government in making her great 
offer there can be no doubt. One need not be surprised to 
find that the state department was moved by mixed motives. 
There may have been some touch of diplomatic glee in ap- 
plying the acid test to France's sincerity in offering to re- 
nounce war with the United States. American diplomacy is 
no better than any other diplomacy, or than the rest of 
human nature, in respect of the motives by which it is actu- 
ated. But that its dominant motive in the present negotia- 
tions is a sincere and profound love of peace and a desire to 
contribute the vast strength and prestige of this nation to its 
attainment, no American citizen can doubt. 

A new era has dawned. The real task of the peace move- 
ment has been defined. It is first to consolidate the position 
taken by the American government by mobilizing an in- 
formed and determined American public opinion behind the 
new policy. And thereafter to press the battle to the gates 
of the last citadel anywhere in the world where the war sys- 
tem is entrenched, until the will of the peoples shall compel 
their governments to renounce the right to use war as an in- 
strument of policy. Thus war will be outlawed from the in- 
ternational relationships of civilization as it has long since 
been repudiated by the moral sense of mankind. 
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Nicaragua—and the Way Out 


Y AN UNFORTUNATE COINCIDENCE Gen- 
eral Lejeune starts for Nicaragua to put vigor into 
the marine campaign on almost the same day that 

President Coolidge starts for Havana to bring assuagement 
to our Latin American relations. It would be impossible 
to make more graphic the difficulties that beset the United 
States in this hemisphere. The President secures the strong- 
est diplomatic mission in recent American history, and even 
breaks with precedent to the extent of himself accompanying 
this mission to Havana—so important does he regard this 
attempt to compose the misunderstandings which threaten 
future peace. Nothing is left undone that can be done to 
convince the Latin delegates that the United States-is gen- 
uinely desirous of treating with them on a level of cordiality 
and respect, and of reaching some harmonious basis for fu- 
ture relations. Then, just as the Pan-American conference 
is about to begin, the lid blows off in Nicaragua, and there is 
a hurry call for more marines. 

There is bound to be a certain restraint, if not frigidity, 
in the atmosphere when Mr. Coolidge rises in Havana this 
week to make the opening speech of the conference. The 
Latin delegates may seek to give the impression that they 
are listening to the words of the American spokesman, but 
their minds will be wandering. However perfectly phrased 
the President's periods, the punctuatjon will be supplied by 
rifle-shots in the Nicaraguan forests, and it will be these 
punctuation points that penetrate most sharply to the Latin 
consciousness. For it must be remembered that the United 
States has now intervened in twelve Latin states in some 
military fashion more than thirty times during the last quar- 
ter century. Since Mr. Coolidge became President the in- 
tention of this country “to protect life and property” has 
been interpreted in a fashion that has thoroughly alarmed 
our southern neighbors. This alarm was increased when, 
a few months ago, the President announced that “toward 
the governments of countries which we have recognized 
this side of the Panama canal we feel a moral respon- 
sibility that does not attach to other nations.” Under such 
interpretations as these the Monroe doctrine seems to many 
Latins—as the ex-president of one South American republic 
recently put it—‘‘the will of the United States government, 
supported by its army and navy, to do as it pleases, when it 
pleases, on the American continent.” Nicaragua comes as a 
climax to these years of mounting suspicion. 

To put the situation without euphemism, Latin America’s 
nerves are on edge. By his course in Mexico, Mr. Morrow 
has won for the United States a temporary respite, in the 
midst of which it is possible to hold this Havana conference 
and to induce our Latin neighbors to sit in counsel with us. 
But this is only a temporary lessening of the tension. The 
renewal of hostilities in Nicaragua may have ended even this 
moment of ease before the Havana conference can open. 
Latin America does not trust us. She believes that the 
pressure of our surplus capital is driving us into an im- 
perialism on all fours with the imperialism under which 
Europe swallowed Africa during the nineteenth century. 
And she sees herself as the chosen and helpless victim of 
our advance, soon to be grasped within the maw of the 
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resistless “colossus of the north.” Is it possible, despite 
Nicaragua, despite all our previous interventions, to grasp 
the opportunity presented by this respite and, at one stroke, 
secure release from the worst of the difficulties confronting 
us in Nicaragua, while laying safe foundations for a future 
understanding with Latin states? We believe that it is. 

The situation calls for courage and common sense. Let 
Mr. Coolidge, rising to open the Havana conference this 
week, admit the unsatisfactory state of our relations with 
Latin America. Let him show that he comprehends the 
Latin point of view, and can see why there is the misunder- 
standing and suspicion that now exists. Let him even pause 
to listen to the punctuation points shot out of the Nicaraguan 
jungles. Nothing is to be gained by trying to pretend that 
these things do not exist. Let the President candidly lay 
them before the conference. Then let him, with equal truth- 
fulness, admit the distaste which Americans, as a whole, 
have for adventures of this sort. The financial and jour- 
nalistic portion of the country which favors a swashbuckling 
policy in the Caribbean, or anywhere in this hemisphere, is 
too small to form any significant portion of American opin- 
ion. Let Mr. Coolidge make this plain to the delegates from 
Latin states. 

But the President cannot stop here. He must likewise 
make clear the difficulties in which the instability of certain 
Latin states involves us. True, Mr. Morrow, as a repre- 
sentative of enlightened capital, before leaving Wall street 
for Mexico city, gave to the New York Evening Post his 
significant interview in which he decried any use of military 
force at any time in connection with commercial obligations. 
But Mr. Coolidge cannot delude himself—and no American 
administration can delude itself—into believing that this idea 
has yet won general assent from American investors. Our 
foreign investments are now increasing at the rate of about 
one and a half billion a year—a figure so enormous that its 
size can only be suggested by the recognition that our annual 
investment is now three times as large as our total holdings 
abroad at the opening of the century! Forty-three per cent 
of these mounting foreign investments are in Latin America. 
When internal disturbances threaten these investments, the 
government of the United States will always find itself un- 
der pressure to act. As the number of investors increases, 
the area from which such pressure will come will increase. 
This may not sound particularly idealistic, but it is a condi- 
tion which must be taken into account. Let Mr. Coolidge 
frankly make clear to the Latin delegates at Havana the 
relation of this condition to American policy. 

Then, having declared that American opinion has no taste 
for imperialistic adventures in Latin America, but having 
pointed out the difficulties which grow out of the endanger- 
ing of American investments, let the President invite the 
delegates to make the whole problem one of cooperative 
action. It is as much to the interest of the strong states of 
South America as it is to ours to see peace in and about the 
Caribbean, and to remove the misunderstanding of Ameri- 
can policy. If the United States should invite the other 
states at Havana to work out with it plans under which 
united action might be taken, when necessary, to restore or 
maintain order in the less stable states, there is every reason 
to believe that the invitation would be accepted. Under such 
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a cooperative regime, the menace of the Monroe doctrine 
would automatically disappear. As things now stand, it is 
claimed that the United States uses this doctrine as a curtain 
for its own colonial advance. Were the moves now made 
under the Monroe doctrine to secure the safety of foreign 
lives and investments, cooperative moves, participated in by 
all the responsible Latin governments, the last threat held 
by the other American states to be concealed in that historic 
document would be banished. 

And let Mr. Coolidge, having made this invitation, give 
it life by proposing that this cooperative action begin in the 
Nicaraguan difficulty in which the United States now finds 
itself entangled. Here is an intervention which has been 
undertaken in the interest of order. Plans have already 
been completed for the holding of an election, and pledges 
given that the administration chosen in this election will be 
maintained in power until it is strong enough to maintain 
itself. But the guerrilla war now under way may involve 
action covering months or years. While this warfare is be- 
tween Nicaraguan irregulars and the armed forces of the 
United States it partakes of the nature of a patriotic resist- 
ance to tyranny. But let intervention become an international 
action to restore and maintain order, and this basis of re- 
sistance will vanish. 

The Nicaraguan misadventure thus offers to Mr. Coolidge 
an opportunity, as well as an embarrassment. Let things go 
on in Nicaragua as they have been going and no smooth 
words that he may utter at Havana will sound convincing. 
“What you are doing in Nicaragua,” the Latin delegates will 
be thinking, “speaks so loud that we cannot hear what you 
say.” But let the President invite the responsible Latin 
nations to associate themselves with the United States in 
plans for the common solution of the problems of this 
hemisphere, beginning with the existing Nicaraguan em- 
broglio, and the way is open, not only to escape from the 
pitfalls that lie in wait for us in Central America, but to a 
new understanding and cordial interrelationship throughout 
this hemisphere. 


In the Garden 


ig! this sad place, where each tall cypress tree 
Hangs dim with sorrow of Gethsemane, 
The silver dew drips grief, while each gray stone 
Reveals a poignant history all its own; 

Why do men journey here in modern guise 

To poke and pry—to raise dull tourist eyes 

In praise of sunset or an olive leaf, 

And voice new theories or dark unbelief ; 

How dare they come, White Christ, to disavow 
Thy shining truths—who walk this garden now? 


Lord, count me not of these; through endless years 
I watch the rabble crowd-—the shining spears; 
Through tears that scald and blind, again I see 
The jeering, gaping mob—thy agony— 
A Voice still echoes from the rippling grass: 
“Father, if it may be, let this cup pass.” 

Crare MacDermorrt. 








Christianity’s Supreme Rival 


A Sermon 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


THERS ARE considering, because others must con- 
sider, the vital interests that are involved for them 
in the problem of nationalism and internationalism. 

That politics, for example, is concerned is clear. To be sure, 
our two great parties now are backing and filling because 
they are afraid that the issues involved in internationalism 
may spoil some local and temporary success, but, as with 
slavery so with this problem, politicians, hem and haw as 
they will, must some day face it and find it the rock of their 
standing or their falling. 

That business has a tremendous stake in this matter is 
plain. To be sure, some businesses have customarily made 
large profits out of war, but this does not represent the gen- 
eral consequence of war on the economic situation. War is 
commercially disruptive. Indeed, one of the most hopeful 
signs of peace is the growing consciousness that not simply 
our ideals but our economic interests are against conflict. 

While, however, books, newspapers, and magazines con- 
tinually discuss the stakes which business and politics have 
So are 
Christianity and internationalism entangled in their interests 


in this matter, our concern is with Christianity. 


that if we in our churches try to content ourselves with the 
intimate and comfortable aspects of personal religion we are 
living in a fool’s paradise, as though one fitted out a little 
room and made it very lovely in a large, unstable building 
that at any moment might come crashing down, room and 
all, about our ears. 


i. 
This concern of the Christian gospel with nationalism is 
not new. If you would see an ancient exhibition of it, turn 


to the sixteenth chapter of the book of the Acts. 
been preaching in Macedonia. 


Paul has 
He has just crossed over 
trom Asia Minor into Europe—one of the great events in 
the world’s history because then, for the first time, Chris- 
tianity invaded the western world. And there, at the begin- 
ning, the gospel was met, as it has been met ever since, by 
the challenge of “These men,” said Paul’s 
enemies in Thyatira, “being Jews, do exceedingly trouble 
our city, and set forth customs which it is not lawful for us 
to receive, or to observe, being Romans.” 
Romans ! 


nationalism. 


Quite so—being 
This attack on Christianity, you see, was not 
launched from the citadel of an opposing religion but from 
the citadel of an opposing nationalism. These ancient pa- 
triots instinctively felt that, if they were to be Romans in 
the accepted meaning of that term, they would have to with- 
stand Christianity. 

Let us take it for granted that at one point we do not need 
at length to guard ourselves against misunderstanding. In 
one sense we are all loyal nationalists, as we are all loyal 
members of our families. It may be that God can look with 
absolutely equal eyes on a!l our homes and nations alike, but 
we cannot, and it would be disastrous if we tried. Each man 
primarily belongs to his own family; there are the centers 
of his affection and there the tendrils of his devotion are 
74 


entwined. Moreover, this unique allegiance to one’s own 
family, when it is rightly used, is beautiful in its results. 
Because I have loved my own mother supremely I under- 
stand better the meaning of everybody else’s mother and 
know, as I could not otherwise have known, the significance 
of motherhood around the world. Because I adore my own 
children as I never could adore anybody else’s children I 
feel, as otherwise I never could have felt, the meaning of 
parenthood and childhood everywhere. That is what a home 
is for. It is a hothouse where in a certain isolation of shel- 
tered loyalties beautiful things are grown—affections, sym- 
pathies, insights, devotions—which afterwards can be trans- 
planted and applied to the common good of humankind. 

Such is the deep meaning of a fine nationalism. No other 
nation can mean to us what our nation means. Here are the 
roots of our heritage, and here our central loyalties belong. 
But, just because we feel so deeply about our own land, we 
understand how other people feel about their lands, and, 
using our patriotism to interpret theirs, we grow, not in 
bitterness but in understanding and sympathy. So all fine 
internationalism must be rooted back in the noble signifi- 
cances of nationalism. 

Let us take it for granted, then, that nationalism has two 
meanings, one good and one evil, and that we are not for- 
getting the fine uses of it when we employ the word in an 
untoward sense. For, whatever words we use, we must 
somehow get at the modern counterparts of those patriots 
of Thyatira who could not stand Christianity, being Romans. 

The gist of the matter lies in the fact that the dogma of 
nationalism, as it has developed in the last two centuries, has 
become a competing religion. I think it the most dangerous 
rival of Christian principles on earth. The crucial conflict 
today is not primarily Christianity versus Buddhism or 
Christianity versus Mohammedanism, but Christianity ver- 
sus nationalism, and until one has clearly envisaged that fact 
one does not understand the crux of our situation. 

Here are the three major items in the nationalistic creed: 

First, that each nation is a sovereign unit acknowledging 
no control save its own independent will. If its interests de- 
mand war it may make war, for it is free of all governance 
beyond itself, being by nature a sovereign unit competing 
with and, when necessary, fighting with other sovereign 
units for supremacy. 

Second, that within its own borders each sovereign unit 
may exercise an almost absolute authority over the lives of 
its citizens. We must be ready on call to sacrifice to the 
nation our lives, our fortunes, our sons and daughters, even 
our consciences. Especially in war time the nation can con- 
script a man’s food, a man’s business, a man’s money, a 
man’s life, a man’s family, and a man’s opinion. If a pacifist 
find his conscience in conflict with his nationalism, he may 
be compelled to give up his conscience or else go to prison. 

Third, that each nation, in some point congenial with its 
pride, is supreme. This doctrine, highly colored with emo- 
tion, is necessary to support the tremendous claim of the 
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modern dogma of nationalism over the lives and consciences 
of its citizens. Cecil Rhodes said that he thought the British 
“the greatest people the world has ever seen.” Voltaire 
prophesied: “Some day, to be approved of others, it shall 
suffice for one to say: This was the taste of the French; it 
is thus that this illustrious nation thought.” Wrote Pro- 
fessor Lasson of Berlin: “We are morally and intellectually 
superior to all, without peers. It is the same with our or- 
ganizations and with our institutions.” Said a great Amer- 
ican diplomat, my personal friend: “God has yet made 
nothing or nobody equal to the American people ; and I don’t 
think he ever will or can.” That is nationalism: each nation 
a sovereign unit; each unit claiming almost absolute power 
over the lives and consciences of its citizens, and each nation 
on some point congenial to its pride thinking that it is the 
best. 

Were there time, one might trace the history of this 
dogma, unravel the strands that, woven together, have pro- 
duced it. In its present form it is a modern phenomenon 
developing from the eighteenth century on, but that it is now 
dominant in the world is clear. Our children’s children, 
looking back upon our time, will know it as the era of na- 
tionalism, as we look back and call another age the era of 
feudalism, and they will see, whether we see it or not, that 
Christianity’s most crucial fight was with the sinister signifi- 
cances of this dogma. 


II. 


Consider, then, the sharp conflict between the principles 
of Jesus and this perverted dogma of nationalism. 

In the first place, it makes any genuine monotheism im- 
Some people still think that monotheism is pri- 
marily an intellectual tour de force and they marvel at the 
flight of imagination and thought which enabled the great 
Isaiah, centuries before Christ, to think of this vast and 
varied universe as created by one power and controlled by 
one purpose. The fact is that the doctrine of monotheism 


possible. 


developed not so much in spite of an opposing theology as 
of an opposing nationalism. ‘Those primitive peoples be- 
lieved in tribal gods because they wanted to, because they 
hated their enemies and did not wish them to have the same 
god, because they craved freedom to slaughter their foes 
untroubled by any haunting and to them blasphemous idea 
that their god cared for their enemies. One of the first great 
internationalist utterances in the world’s history is in the 
nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet hears God 
saying, “Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work 
of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” It is as if, dur- 
ing the great war, someone had imagined God saying, 
“Blessed be Germany my people, and Austria the work of 
my hands, and America mine inheritance.” Thus the great 
prophets of Israel, amid international hatreds that exalted 
many gods, wrought out the high doctrine of monotheism 
to displace tribal deities. 

One does not need at length to say to you who lived 
through the last conflict that, when nationalism works its 
inevitable consequence in war, we suffer even today a theo- 
logical reversion to the primitive type. For war still rips 
God into tribal gods and sets us praying, each before his own 
deity, for the blood of his enemies. 

Mark Twain was a humorist who often, in his humor, 
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said more serious things than the most solemn preacher 
says. Once he wrote a prayer for war time: 


U Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody 
shreds with our shells; help us to cover their smiling fields 
with the pale forms of their patriot dead; help us to drown 
the thunder of the guns with the wounded, writhing in pain; 
help us to lay waste their humble homes with a hurricane of 
fire; help us to wring the hearts of their unoffending widows 
with unavailing grief; help us to turn them out roofless with 
their little children to wander unfriended through wastes of 
their desolated land . for our sakes, who adore Thee, 
Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, protract their bitter 
pilgrimage, make heavy their steps, water their way with their 
tears, stain the white snow with the blood of their wounded 
feet! We ask of one who is the Spirit of love and who is the 
ever faithful refuge and friend of all that are sore beset, and 
seek his aid with humble and contrite hearts. Grant our 
prayer, O Lord, and Thine shall be the praise and honor and 
glory now and ever, Amen. 


You see, humorists have a special license to tell the truth 
—like old court jesters who could take liberties with their 
lords that no one else dared—and Mark Twain did tell the 
truth. When as nationalists we pray in war time, beneath 
our pious phrases that is what we are praying for. And as 
Mark Twain saw rightly, that is not monotheism but a re- 
turn to tribal gods. 

I am not speaking about this matter as though I were an 
economist—I am not an economist; or as though I were a 
politician—I am no politician ; but as a man of religion. For 
religion is involved in war. I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth—we cannot really 
believe that and believe in the tribal gods of wartime. 


Ill. 


In the second place, this dogma of nationalism not only 
spoils monotheism but enslaves the Christian conscience. 
The son of a friend of mine said to his father, “Dad, what 
is conscience ?” and my friend answered, “Son, | don’t know, 
but when that telephone bell rings, you take down the re- 
ceiver!” If it means anything serious at all to be a Chris- 
tian, it means that. What God and our consciences say to 
us we must do. There is the supreme allegiance of a reli- 
gious man. As of old, we must obey God rather than men. 

But this runs into direct collision with the new dogma of 
nationalism. Listen to this announcement of an early na- 
tionalist: “The state, it seems to me, is not at all made 
for religion, but religion is made for the state. . The 
state has supremacy in everything. . . . When the state 
has pronounced, the church has nothing further to say.” 
That is, all our religious loyalties are to be subservient to 
the nation and in a pinch we Christians must think what 
the nation thinks, do what the nation says, believe what the 
nation believes. No infallible church in all history ever 
tried to impose upon its devotees a more absolute obedience 
than this dogma of nationalism would impose upon the 
citizens. If you suppose that this process is not afoot here 
in America you only have to pick up one of the nation’s 
most popular magazines and read at the top of its editorial 
column, “Our country! In her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions may she always be in the right ; but our country, right 
or wrong.” Right and wrong, God and conscience are to 
be bent to nationalism. The king can do no wrong, said the 
monarchists, and we transfer that idea to the republic. 
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It is strange how history repeats itself. Why did the 
Romans persecute the early Christians? Was it because of 
intolerance toward their religion? Not in the least! The 
Roman empire had no interest in persecuting anybody on 
account of his religion, and the United States today is 
hardly more free for all sorts of religious faiths and prac- 
tices than the Roman empire was then. There is one cen- 
tral reason why the Roman empire persecuted Christians. 
They would not worship Caesar. They would not acknowl- 
edge the supreme authority of the state. They put Christ 
first, and because they would not even scatter incense on the 
burning altar before Caesar’s statue as an outward symbol 
acknowledging his supremacy they went to the lions. 

Our American forefathers in the early days of democracy 
would have agreed with those first Christians. They had 
just broken the shackles of absolute monarchy and they 
had no slightest intention of putting in its place any kind 
of absolutist state whatsoever. They would have fought 
this developing dogma of nationalism as they would have 
fought Satan himself. Even in time of war they held to 
the primacy of their individual consciences. Abraham Lin- 
coln in the house of representatives lifted his voice against 
the Mexican war and on the floor of the same house Joshua 
R. Giddings called it ‘a war against an unoffending people, 
without adequate or just cause, for the purpose of con- 
quest,” and said, “I will lend it no aid, no support what- 
ever. | will not bathe my hands in the blood of the people 
of Mexico, nor will I participate in the guilt of those mur- 
ders which have been and will hereafter be committed by 
our army there.” In Massachusetts James Russell Lowell 
in the Biglow Papers poured out his withering scorn against 
the wickedness and folly of the nation, and in his Boston 
pulpit Theodore Parker thundered his denunciation against 
the nation’s leaders. 

The serious part of this is that if instead of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s admirable appointment of Mr. Morrow to Mexico 
we had been in the hands of some crack-witted government 
that had involved us in war with Mexico and some of us 
had done what our forefathers did, we would have been 
locked up for it. For this absolute religion of nationalism 
grows apace and while the old religions have gradually 
sloughed off external penalties for heresy, it is the religion 
of nationalism that now has its spies, its Judge Jeffreys on 
the bench, its prison cells. Within a few weeks a federal 
judge in this country, with much unnecessary insult and 
objurgation, has refused citizenship to a woman because in 
her opinions she was a Quaker about war. 

So stealthily has this new conflict between freedom of 
conscience and the absolutism of the nationalistic dogma 
come upon us that many of us do not recognize its presence. 
But it is here. According to this dogma the individual 
conscience of the religious man is not to be supreme but 
is to be harnessed. The bit and the bridle are to be put into 
its mouth and it is to be driven by the state. In 1897, in 
an audience with the German ambassador in Constantinople, 
Sultan Abd-ul Hamid, though a Mohammedan, said that 
he had often had occasion to marvel at the kaiser’s true 
religious spirit and his deep understanding of the signifi- 
He shared the kaiser’s conviction, he 
added, that religion alone is the foundation of obedience and 
hence of the welfare of the peoples. Quite so! Any sultan 


cance of religion. 
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and kaiser can agree, though they be Christian and Moslem, 
on the value of religion if they are allowed to dress religion 
in nationalistic livery and make it their errand boy to fur- 
ther passive obedience. God save us from such subservi- 
ence of conscience in this nation! 

For one of the deepest needs of our nation is the very 
opposite: men whose supreme allegiance is God and their 
own consciences, and who, therefore, would never dream 
” but always, “My 
country right to keep her right, my country wrong to make 
her right at whatever cost.” There is the true patriot, not 
in the puppet of the state that the dogma of nationalism 
would produce. There is the hope of the people—not in 
one hundred per centers ready to jump in any direction 
when the government cracks the whip, but in men of in- 
dependent consciences, in time of peace or war, willing to 
defy the nation in the interests of the nation. 

Every Sunday in the navy the white flag of religion is 
floated above the stars and stripes. It is the only flag that 
ever is floated above the national emblem. It is the symbol 
of what ought perpetually to be true about our consciences. 


IV. 


of saying, “My country right or wrong, 


In the third place, this developed dogma of nationalism 
not only spoils monotheism and enslaves the Christian con- 
science, but it reduces Christianity to a harmless myth and 
keeps it from being a program of real action. How easy it 
is to reduce Christianity to a myth! A pre-existent, divine 
Being, virgin-born into the world, who died an expiatory 
death, rose in the body on the third day, ascended in the 
body to the skies and thence straightway will return to 
set up his millennial government on earth—how easy it is 
to reduce the Christian gospel to its mythological frame- 
work! But what that Being said when he was on earth, 
the kind of life he lived, the principles of individual and 
social life he taught—how easy it is to neglect that! And 
when a man refuses to neglect that, when he finds there 
the very nub of the whole matter, he comes into irrepres- 
sible conflict with the dogma of nationalism. 

For one thing, the dogma of nationalism means anarchy. 
If I should say this morning that I am an anarchist, that 
would cause a stir. But what is an anarchist except one 
who says that each individual is a sovereign unit with no 
cooperative control over him to represent the interests of 
the community? And what is nationalism but that very 
doctrine that each nation is a sovereign unit, that if it 
wishes to make war it may make war, that if it wishes to 
build a great army and navy it is at liberty to do so, that 
being sovereign in war or peace it may do what it will so 
long as it is strong enough to get away with it. My friends, 
let us call things by their right names. That is anarchy. 
That is where we are now—in international anarchy. That 
is where we will be as long as the dogma of nationalism 
obtains. 

This dogma loves to make itself respectable. It arrays 
itself in the panoply of patriotism. It moves in good society. 
But, for all that, it is sheer, shameless anarchy, and, be- 
cause it is anarchy, it means war. While the forces of war 
are organized, those of peace are not, and the dogma of 
nationalism does not want them to be. This is the gist of 
the whole matter: nationalism long since organized the 
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forces of war and now it is fighting with fell determination 
against every endeavor to organize the forces of peace. 
This dogma of nationalism therefore, involving anarchy in 
theory, involves war in fact. 

And such war! There are people yet who think that you 
can clip this tiger’s claws while the wild beast still is at 
large. They credulously believe that, knowing how to drop 
bombs on villages, we may be persuaded not to do it in war 
time; that, poison gases being in our control, so easy to 
make, so tremendous in effect, we may outlaw them from 
actual employment when war’s passion bursts; that, having 
within reach the technique of infecting enemy populations 
with pestilential bacteria, we may be beguiled into not doing 
it when we need it most. How credulous people are in 
spite of all the lessons of history! Believe in any super- 
stition you will—believe in witchcraft, believe in demoni- 
acal possession, believe that an eclipse is caused by a dragon 
swallowing the sun—but how can one believe that when war 
comes enemies will fail to employ any agency of destruc- 
tion they can lay their hands to? As from the days of bows 
and arrows to the days of gunpowder, each new instrument 
of death has been ruthlessly employed in spite of all the 
cries of horror that have been lifted at its introduction, so 
now biological laboratories under the egis of national gov- 
ernments are perfecting the technique of infecting enemy 
populations with pestilential bacteria, and nothing will pre- 
vent the use of that or any other agency when war bursts. 

We face, then, the indisputable conclusion that the dogma 
of nationalism, involving anarchy in theory and war in fact, 
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must work out to its climax: that, as long as that dogma 
obtains, it will repeatedly happen that one nation will con- 
script its Christians and another nation will conscript its 
Christians, and the two nations will hurl their Christians at 
each other’s throats. Those Christians will drop bombs on 
each other’s villages, murder each other’s mothers and 
babies, consolidate vast blockages and starve each other by 
millions, poison each other with gas, and slaughter each 
other with pestilences. 

Do you seriously mean that you think there can be any 
compromise or accommodation between this dogma of na- 
tionalism on the one side and the spirit of Christ on the 
other ? 

Nationalism at its best can be beautiful! At its best it 
is one of the unifying forces of the world. Here in this 
country it takes folk of every tribe, tongue, people, and 
nation and braids them together. It is stronger than creed, 
stronger than class, stronger than race. It takes diverse 
multitudes and makes them one, weaving America, like 
Joseph’s coat, of many colors and yet unified. But just be- 
cause we feel so deeply the beautiful meanings of national- 
ism when it is at its best we hate the more this new 
dogma of nationalism that rips our one God into tribal gods, 
tramples on the sacred heritage of a free conscience and 
makes of our Christianity an idle myth instead of a pro- 
gram of serious social action. Ah, men of Thyatira, not all 
dead yet, who, facing Christ, say still about his gospel: 
“ .. not lawful for us to receive, or to observe, being 
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By Samuel W. Marble 


quickly finds that appeals to prejudices and personal 
interests are so subtle and numerous that it is all but 
impossible to escape bias. But it is illuminating to visit the 
strike headquarters, the mines and relief stores. It is in- 
forming to talk with the miners on strike, to attend the mass 
meetings and hear the speeches and songs, especially the 
songs. And you come away troubled and thoughtful. 
Without attempting any solution at all for the problems 


. TTEMPTING a study of the Colorado coal strike, one 


involved, I present a few gleanings and impressions. 
I. 


In her humble home, I visited a strike-made widow. Her 
husband was killed at the Columbine mine in November. 
Six children are left, the oldest fourteen. Severe poverty 
was evident. 

“How many months did your husband work in a year?” I 
inquired of the bereaved mother. 

“Six or seven. Sometimes four or five.” 

“What did he do the rest of the time?” 

“Tried to find work and waited till the mine started again.” 

“How long had your husband been a miner?” 

“Always.” 

Later, I stood at the gate entrance to the Columbine mine 


where the slaughter had occurred at daybreak, November 21. 
A competent young miner, Ruzika by name, told me the 
story. 

“We used to march through the property every morning 
and sing songs so that the miners that lived there would 
hear us and wouldn’t go to work. That morning the gate 
was closed. It was always open before. One of the guards 
swore at us and dared us to come on. They called us names. 
There were about seven hundred of us. Adam Bell took 
the dare and started to climb the gate. The guards grabbed 
him and pulled him over. They clubbed him. The first blow 
knocked him senseless, but they kept on. I saw his face all 
bloody. I stood it as long as I could, then I had to do some- 
thing. I climbed over the gate and a woman climbed with 
me. She took the American flag and put it over Bell to pro- 
tect him, but they clubbed her and tore up the flag. Then 
they started to shoot. After that, everything was confusion.” 

In the little cemetery at Lafayette, beside the graves of 
six miners who had been killed at the gate, Ruzika again 
was speaking. “The guards said they didn’t have machine 
guns. Then afterward they said they did have machine guns 
but didn’t use them. One of these miners buried here had 
his head shot so full of holes they had to make him a wax 
face for his funeral. And the doctors got machine gun 
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bullets out of the arms and legs of a good many of the 
wounded.” 


II. 
“How much money do you make in a year?” I asked 
Ruzika. 
He smiled. 
dangerous work in the mine. I make good money.” 


“T am an expert workman. I do the most 
“Do you make as much as fifteen hundred a year?” 

He grinned again. 

“Two thousand ?” 

The grin broadened into a real smile. “1 make good 


money.” 


Later in the day he said, “Some of these Mexican 
miners are no good. | see some of them hardly make a dollar 
a day. A good experienced miner can do ten times what 
they can.” 

At Lafayette, headquarters of the strike, I asked some of 
the miners, “How many months do miners work in a year?” 

“Some work nine or ten months ; others only four or five.” 

“What do they do the rest of the year?” 

“Wait till the work starts again.” 

Half an hour of questioning brought out this information : 
the competent and reliable miner who lives in a “company” 
house at the mine generally works from 250 to 300 days a 
year. Less capable men, and men who live elsewhere, work 
only when the regular workers cannot meet the demand for 
coal. [ut great numbers of incompetent men work only a 
few months per year, when the demand for coal is greatest. 
Plenty of miners are always available. 

Here | thought I had discovered one great factor in the 
strike: too many miners, and also one great problem: the 
incompetent man. On the streets of Lafayette 1 saw him, 
by the score, undernourished, ignorant, listless, content to 
work four months in a year and then “wait till the work 
starts again.’’ Granting that the demand for increased pay 
is just, can this man legitimately hope to support his family 
on four months work, year after year? Clearly, if the means 
of support for his family is forthcoming at all, it must come 
as an outright gift. The poor fellow simply is not equal to 
the task of making a living 


Ill. 


Inasmuch as Ruzika was the best informed and most in- 
telligent miner I had met, I came to him again with my 
questions. 

“How many hours a day do miners work?” 

“Fight.” 

“Can they work a little longer if they choose, and make a 
little more money ?” 

“No. And anyhow, no miner wants to work more than 
eight hours.” 

I discussed the matter. And presently Ruzika gave me 
this bit of miner philosophy : 

“No miner cares to mine more coal than he needs to, be- 
cause there is only a certain amount of coal used in a year. 
And if he mines as fast as he can, and gets out all the coal 
he can, he knows he is only taking the bread away from some 
other man’s family.” Conversation with other miners estab- 
lished the fact that this philosophy is considered unassail- 
able. For the good of the incompetent man’s family, the 
competent man must not do his best. 
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“Did you ever think that there is pretty keen competition 
between operators, and that operators find it difficult to make 
a profit on coal ?” 

“No,” was the answer, “I don’t know anything about 
that.” ' 

“Did you ever think about the loss to the operator of the 
coal he pays you for? For instance, you get as much for a 
ton of coal dust as for a ton of good coal.” 

“But we've got to get the dust out. If we don’t, in a few 
days it takes fire.” 

“But the operator cannot sell the dust and slack. The 
good coal alone must bring enough to pay all expenses.” 

“I don’t know anything about that.” 

“Do you know that there are coal fields in Colorado that 
can be bought for the taxes, just because there are too many 
mines in operation now, and new fields are not worth de- 
veloping unless they are especially good ?” 

“T don’t know anything about that.” 

Inquiry among other strikers disclosed a total lack of in- 
terest as to the operator’s side of the matter. To the miner, 
the problem is as simple as this: the miner gets 80 cents a 
ton for coal that sells for $6.00 in Denver; therefore the 
operator makes a big profit and can pay more to the miner 
if he chooses. 


IV. 


Mass meetings are held daily. Women come with babies 
and children dressed in second-hand dothing supplied by the 
relief stores. The men crowd in. There is “standing room 
only.” 

The meeting is called to order. The song leader mounts 
a table and the meeting begins. There is fervor, intense 
earnestness, an atmosphere of desperate conviction, remind- 
ing us of the fervid war meetings of a decade ago. Suddenly 
we realize that this is war, a fight to the finish, men have 
been killed and wounded. 

They sing from the I.W.W. songbook, “Solidarity,” the 
great rallying song of manual toilers. As you listen, the 
sense of security deserts you. You experience a thrill of— 
is it fear? These men sing passionately. They sing of 
money and freedom, especially money, more money, money 
to be wrested from the employer class and distributed among 
the toilers. More money, they believe, will solve all their 
problems. The goal of money, frankly admitted, deter- 
minedly avowed, exalted above all else, is set before them in 
these songs. 

A speaker tells the crowd that the employer class and the 
laboring class have nothing in common. No labor counts ex- 
cept real manual labor. The employer class must be elim- 
inated. How, he does not say. He refers to the operators 
as “thieves,” “bloodsuckers,” “murderers,” “liars,” “cut 
throats.” “You are losing interest,” he says accusingly, “you 
have forgotten that they have killed six of us at our very 
doors.” 

Boys press through the crowd, selling papers, “The Soli- 
darity Signal.” I purchase a copy. The first blazing headline 
across the top is, “Labor Creates All Wealth. All Wealth 
Must Go to Labor.” And we have just been told there is no 
true labor except manual labor. My preconceived notions of 
ihis strike are all mussed up. I am not sure, now, where my 


sympathies lie. Yet, as I look over this crowd of poverty 
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stricken people, in their second-hand clothing, starved in 
mind and body, I plainly understand the fierce demand for 
money. In it I detect the wordless agony of hungry hearts, 
the semi-articulate cry of countless souls yearning for better 


things. 
V. 


“What do you think of Christianity?” I inquired. 

“Christianity is the rich man’s religion.” “It’s dope for 
the mind.” “Christianity does nothing for the poor man.” 
Such were the answers. The strikers seem all of one mind 
in this respect. They are unshakably convincec that Chris- 
tianity misleads the working people, lies to them, betrays 
them, urges them to be content with their wages, to return 
good for evil and look for their reward in heaven, and 
truckle to their employers. 

I mentioned a Christian minister, the Rev. A. A. Heist, 
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pastor of Grace church, Denver, who from the beginning of 
the strike has advocated the cause of the miners, employing 
voice and pen, enduring terrific abuse the while, suffering 
financially as few miners suffer. The miners regard him 
with suspicion, as one who has turned traitor to his own 
class; one who, for reasons which they cannot fathom, is 
now advocating their cause. Even the former editor of “The 
Colorado Labor Advocate,” Mr. Frank Palmer, foremost 
writer among strike supporters, speaks of this heroic 
preacher in carefully chosen terms, not caring to be too com- 
plimentary lest he himself be misunderstood. 

Regarding the Christian religion, the strikers have viewed 
the evidence and reached a decision. They refuse to receive 
the suggestion that the religion of Jesus may help them. To 
this subject their minds are closed. And perhaps nothing but 
the dead body of a Christian minister who has given his life 
for their cause will ever open that closed door. 





By Justin Wroe Nixon 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH is caught today in a 

whirlpool of change produced by two converging rev- 

olutions. There is a revolution in the way we think, 
which in religion is marked by the transition from funda- 
mentalism to modernism. The essence of this change is the 
supersession of sacred tradition by the scientific method. 
Wherever the ways of thinking of the modern world pene- 
trate, the intellectual scheme of historic Christianity, which, 
centered in the salvation of souls in a supra-mundane world, 
collapses. For soul you read “personality.” An immortal 
essence of the individual may survive death, but the em- 
phasis is upon the process by which “personality” may 
realize its highest possibilities in the world of space and 
time. The Devil drops out of the list of dramatis persone 
in the drama of redemption and the process of salvation, 
conceived as the fulfillment of personality, turns out to be 
as broad as the experience of life. It is no longer the mo- 
nopoly of the church. 

This revolution in our ways of thinking must be kept in 
mind, for it cross-fertilizes the revolutionary development 
in our ways of living. For seventy-five years the American 
people have been undergoing a transformation in what the 
anthropologists call “the patterns of our culture.” The es- 
sence of this transition is the shift from an agricultural- 
rural to an industrial-urban economy. The herding of our 
population off the farms into great cities, the enlarged 
leisure incident to shorter hours of labor, the epoch-making 
inventions of the automobile, the airplane, the moving-pic- 
ture camera and the radio, the easy graduation of youth into 
an unchaperoned nomadism as a consequence of good roads 
and cheap cars, the decline of the belief in God as the at- 
tention of men has shifted from the apparently arbitrary 
forces of nature to the impersonal mechanistic forces of our 
industrial order with its scientific technology—all are man- 





ifestations in various areas of life of the process of cul- 
tural change. The curve of patents registered at Washing- 
ton which has risen from 500 to 45,000 a year during the 
last three-quarters of a century is an indication of the in- 
creasing momentum of the change. 

EFFECT UPON THE CHURCH 

How seriously is the church being affected by the chang- 
ing habits of life in the new society? More seriously, per- 
haps, than she is aware. It is apparent, for instance, that 
many of the interests which once centered in the church are 
being dispersed. In early America the church meant social 
acquaintance and intimacy, intellectual stimulation, imagina- 
tive escape, moral guidance in public and private affairs as 
well as spiritual energizing. Many needs were met by one 
institution. But our industrial economy implies a minute 
division of labor and the multiplication of specialized agen- 
cies for satisfying human wants. How does this affect the 
church? Let us illustrate. 

“Take Mary Pringle, for instance,” it is a layman who is 
now speaking. “Mary is the daughter of Bill Hurst, who 
is head usher on the center aisle down to our church. Mary’s 
mother has been president of the ladies missionary society 
for years. She and Bil! organized the Christian endeavor 
when they were young married people a generation ago. 
They have lived their whole life in the church and are the 
wheel-horses now whenever anything really important is on 
down there. Mary was in our Sunday school up to the time 
that she went to Wellesley. Since she came home from col- 
lege she has been a ring leader in most everything the wo- 
men have done around town. She is on the smoke abate- 
ment committee of the woman’s club and was a canvasser 
in the recent city manager campaign. She is a member of 
the community players and is developing some talent as an 
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actress. She has a girl scout troup over at the institute for 
the deaf. Since she married Jack Pringle she has been 
more regular at church. She is frequently there Sunday 
mornings until the summer touring and golf season opens 
but we can’t get much else out of her.” 


DISPERSION OF INTERESTS 


Mary is typical of many of the finest young people of 
our day. Their home training and spiritual descent are of 
the best. They are intelligent, progressive participants in 
every forward movement for community betterment, but 
they are only mildly interested in the church. The depth of 
Mary Pringle’s concern for the church does not compare 
with that of her mother. What has happened? 

What has happened is this. Mary’s interests have been 
dispersed, where her mother’s were concentrated. The op- 
portunities for development and service once offered in a 
table d’hote form by the church alone are now presented in 
cafeteria style at the hands of a dozen different institu- 
tions and agencies, each specializing on its particular in- 
terest. Mary and Jack have their social life, not in the 
Christian endeavor, but in the “younger set.” Mary gets 
her opportunity for service at the woman's club and Jack 
at the chamber of commerce. Luncheon meetings and visit- 
ing celebrities furnish “pep” talks galore. When the T. B. 
M. comes home and Mary has been bored by her day, they 
can both “escape” at the movies. If the Pringles get up 
too late to go to church they can pick up a service on the 
air at eleven o'clock and hear Dr. Fosdick or Dr. Cadman 
in the afternoon. 

What shall the church do with these young people whose 
potential value for ecclesiastical purposes is so high? Ad- 
monish the couple in solemn tones of authority? But Mary 
is critically minded. She will answer, “Don’t tell me what 
to do but why I should do it.” Shall the church threaten? 
But the Devil, the bogey-man of religion, is gone. Shall the 
church compete with all these other agencies and try to 
outdraw them? Yes, compete. The church has no mandate 
from the Nazarene to be popular, but this is the solution 
many offer for the problem. Let the teacher-pastor disap- 
pear in the impresario of activities, who runs a “socially 
adapted” church. The minister may lose his intellectual 
curiosity and his spiritual hunger in the process but he will 
become the perfect functionary of a going concern. 


DEPENDENCE ON THE EXPERT 


When we have discussed the dispersion of interests, how- 
ever, we have just begun with the effect of changing social 
habits upon the church. This segmented life of ours par- 
celled out among special interests and agencies is becoming 
ever more complicated and hence dependent on the expert. 
We are witnessing a transition from democracy to “ex- 
pertocracy.” Politics, business and education, it is the same 
story. Our bodies (bones, lungs, skin, teeth, feet, vertebra, 
eyes, ears, nose and throat, brains, nerves, hair and glands) 
all receive saving grace at the hands of priests whose “‘prac- 
tice is limited to -—- —.” Why should not our souls be served 
in the same way? Why should we not get a thrill here, in- 
spiration here, psychic adjustment here, information here, 
and personal counsel there? The magazine article is more 
influential than the sermon because the editor picks an “ex- 








pert” to discuss a subject in which he has specialized. The 
temper of the age favors the man with a knowledge of one 
thing and the institution which does one thing well. This 
raises the question whether the metier of the church does 
not lie in a specialized service of some kind rather than in 
competition with many agencies rendering many services. 
Perhaps a guild of religious leaders, each fitted to a dis- 
tinctive task, will supersede the generation of general prac- 
tioners to which the writer belongs. 

The most subtle and probably the most important conse- 
quence for the church of our machine culture is the spread 
of the “manipulative” mood. The working people got it 
first but since we began to drive cars we all have it. We are 
all of us machine operators. We press buttons to get light, 
we turn dials to hear music and addresses, we step on the 
accelerator for transportation, we take down the receiver 
to talk. Our conversation in psychology, education, sales- 
manship, is redolent of the milieu of physics. The extra- 
vert mind is supreme. Count Keyserling had just finished 
saying that the chauffeur is the world hero of our epoch 
when Lindbergh flew to Paris. 


THE MANIPULATIVE MOOD 


What is the spiritual significance of this mood? It means 
that where men of other ages have been defiant or resigned 
in the presence of trouble, the men of our time ask: “What 
is to be done about it?” Man assumes that something can 
be manipulated somewhere which will enable him to get 
what he wants. There are consequences of this mood which 
are obviously unfavorable to religion. We are too success- 
ful in our manipulation to pay much attention to art, 
thought or religion, phases of human interest which require 
a certain damming up of activity for their development. On 
the other hand, the manipulative mood is marvelous in its 
“debunking” quality. It asks concerning every doctrine, and 
practice: “What for? Where does this lead?” It demands 
that the church stop talking about the good life and get busy 
working out a technique by which decent men can live it in 
the midst of spotted actualities. 

The dispersal of many interests which formerly centered 
in the church, the craving for expert service to the heart of 
man and the search for that service in many directions ac- 
cording to personal preferences and regardless of ecclesi- 
astical affiliations, the growing prevalence of the manipu- 
lative mood which knows little of sin-sickness but which 
seeks spiritual remedies in specific adjustments both in the 
community and within the human psyche—these are some 
of the obvious consequences of this great social transition. 

What shall the church do about it all? Everything de- 
pends, of course, upon what the church thinks its business 
is, in our present society. Shall it take Bruce Barton’s ad- 
vice and liquidate all its functions except worship? A rest- 
ful solution surely. The trouble starts when we ask whom 
shall we worship and what are the consequences of worship 
in life. You cannot worship in an intellectual vacuum. It 
is to the everlasting credit of the protestant mind that it 
has always taken religion more seriously. 

The way forward seems to the writer to lie in another 
direction. After the dispersive and egocentric forces of the 
modern world have done their worst, the church reveals, as 
a voluntary organization, an amazing vitality. It remains, 
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even for many who have felt the impact of the revolution- 
ary movements suggested in this paper, a precious creation 
for which they find no substitute. It is their refuge against 
the specializing, impersonal influences of our era. Within 
its walls they find vision, perspective, energy, and a new 
sense of the worth of their own lives, which the vast and 
pitiless forces of modernity threaten with insignificance. 
Warm in its social intimacies, colorful on its festal occa- 
sions, reverent in its worship, alive with little children, care- 
ful of the aged and tender toward the bereaved, the church 
seems, at times even to the sophisticated, a very lovely thing. 
Its continuing strength witnesses to the inalienable hunger 
of the human heart for God and to an urge within humanity 
which seeks a concretion of life about that hunger and its 
satisfaction. 


TO MAKE THE CHURCH REALLY COUNT 


What does the church lack? The supreme need of the 
church is the supreme need of western civilization—the need 
of a new synthesis of spiritual life. We need a synthesis 
which will transmute the sifted values of the intellectual and 
social revolutions into assumptions of daily living. The real 
difficulty with that important class represented in this paper 
by Mary Pringle is that there is little organic unity between 
the historic assumptions of the church and those on the basis 
of which the members of that class are now living. Under- 
neath the civilization of the middle ages there did lie a com- 
mon spiritual assumption such as we have suggested as the 
central quest of our modern world. It was the assumption 
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that salvation in a supra-mundane sphere was a most de- 
sirable goal and that obedience to the church was the most 
certain means to that end. No such fundamental spiritual 
insight is common today to the churches themselves, let 
alone western civilization as a whole. The result is that the 
churches have difficulty in making themselves articulate to 
the Mary Pringles and the Mary Pringles on their part do 
not feel that what the churches do is in any real sense es- 
sential. 

Among the elements essential to the desired synthesis 
may we suggest the following. The church needs in addi- 
tion to a more realistic cosmic outlook, a spiritual inter- 
pretation of civilization, a social philosophy if you please 
which will enable the members of the class which we have 
described to find their way as Christians in a semi-pagan 
world. It needs a new technique of worship by which they 
may offer their best to God in the terms in which their deep- 
est feelings find normal and sincere expression. It needs 
a discipline of daily life which will help Mary Pringle and 
her kind in the effort to secure their own souls in the midst 
of the swirling waters of an epoch which would dissolve 
all our values in a sea of mechanical change. The church 
needs, if you would put it in a phrase—it needs to develop 
“a positive modernism,” a modernism with a minimum of 
ecclesiastical authority but with a maximum of spiritual in- 
sight, courage, hard thinking and personal guidance, which 
will constitute a genuine way of life for those who worship 
a living and a continuously speaking God. This seems to be 
the way forward for the church. 
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Catholicism and Americanism 


The Belief of Catholics. 
& Brothers, $2.00. 

The Catholic Spirit in America. By George N. Shuster. The 
Dial Press. 


| \ATHER KNOX is one of the bright particular stars in 


By Father Ronald Knox. Harper 


the galaxy of relatively recent converts from the Angli- 
can to the Roman church. A brilliant prize-winner at 
Eton and Oxford, he made his “submission” about ten years ago 
and is still under forty years old. His “Spiritual Aeneid” tells 
the story of his pilgrimage, but its lines are those of a romance 
rather than of an epic. He is a more lyrical than logical pil- 
grim, a Richard Halliburton of the spiritual life, pursuing with 
ebullient enthusiasm the glorious adventure of the Catholic faith 
and finding his royal road to romance in following the footsteps 
of the medieval saints and doctors. He describes himself 
(elsewhere) as a chronic leader of forlorn hopes, always “set- 
ting my head against the stream” with a “Catonic pleasure in 
the defeated cause.” But his role has been scarcely so heroic. 
Arnold Lunn, who devotes a chapter to him in his “Roman Con- 
verts,” thinks that he confined himself to defending causes 
which had been mislaid rather than lost, overlooked because they 
were dead rather than opposed because they were dangerous. 
Personally I do not believe that Catholicism is a dead issue, 
but it seems evident that Knox did not espouse its cause by rea- 
son either of any reasoned conviction—though he credits him- 
self with a “fierce love for sifting evidence,” which nowhere 
appears in his writings—or any penchant for martyrdom, of 


which he never incurred the slightest jeopardy, but rather be- 
cause it seemed quite a jolly thing to do. Going to early mass 
at Pusey House chapel, clandestinely, “with the few righteous 
men of the university kneeling all around you—it conveyed a 
feeling, to me most gratifying, of catacombs, oubliettes, Jesuitry, 
and all the atmosphere of mystery that had fascinated me so 
long.” He had had difficulty about believing in God, but intel- 
lectual difficulties vanished when he discovered in the church a 
romantic cause in need of a champion, for of course it would 
be absurd to have the church without also having God. Surely 
it was not the “fierce love for sifting evidence” that was upper- 
most when he wrote: “The moral duty of the Christian is to 
counteract his natural impulses, the impulses to steal and get 
drunk, to lie and backbite; by parity of reasoning, then, his in- 
tellectual duty should be to resist the natural tendencies of his 
reason and believe what he is told, not what comes natural to 
him, just as he is expected to do what he is told, not what cofhes 
natural to him.” 

Nevertheless, I would not want to represent Father Knox as 
wholly abandoning reason for authority. No intelligent Catholic 
does that, however much protestants may think so. The Catholic 
position is that the claims of God, Christ, and the church are to 
be proved by evidences addressed to the reason. God, Christ and 
the church being what they are proved to be, the intellectual 
duty of believing what the church believes is a logical corollary 
of the proved “fact that he bequeathed to that church his own 
teaching office, with the guarantee (naturally) that it should not 
err in teaching.” It is in the parenthetical introduction of that 
word “naturally” that one glimpses the differentiating charac- 
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teristic of the Roman Catholic philosophy of religion. To the 
Catholic it seems quite obvious and inevitable that if Christ 
wanted the church to teach at all he would arrange that its 
teaching should be infallible. 

The first half of the book is a general handbvok of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. The central part of the exposition and 
defense of specifically Catholic teaching is chapters X and XI 
on “Where Protestantism Goes Wrong” and “The Foundation 
of the Church.” The nub of protestantism’s error is that, while 
claiming to take its guidance from Christ, it has no definite 
agency through which that guidance is conveyed. The force of 
this criticism depends on the assumption that guidance means 
infallible directions about all matters of doctrine and conduct. 
So protestantism cannot pronounce authoritatively upon such 
matters as the laws of marriage and the existence of hell. Only 
“the church” can pronounce upon such matters, because the 
Holy Spirit is in the church rather than in individual Christians. 

But there are often disputes and parties within the church. 
How can one know which is right? There are only three pos- 
sible criteria, says Knox. First, miracles. “The Catholic 
church has always claimed that the persistence of ecclesiastical 
miracles is a subsidiary proof of her own legitimacy,” but not 
even the Catholic church can count upon producing a miracle in 
every emergency to settle a dispute. Second, majorities. But 
“numerical tests are undignified and unsatisfactory. They open 
the way to all the jobbery and intrigue of the committee-room.” 
(They do indeed, as has often been illustrated in the election of 
popes, which fact seems to cast some doubt upon the validity of 
the remaining alternative.) Third, the voice of one man as 
head of the church, “whose single voice could be identified with 
the sentiments of Christendom.” (One wonders why not a self- 
perpetuating papacy, to avoid the manifest evils of relying on a 
majority vote of the college of cardinals. ) 

I like this book by Father Knox. Despite certain tempera- 
mental limitations which commit him in advance to an extreme 
form of institutionalism, and a defective logic which is always 
leading him to set up false antitheses—as when he concludes 
that the protestant denial that the church is a “visible fact,” in 
the sense of being an organization whose infallibility is guar- 
anteed, means that it is only “an intellectual figment’”—he writes 
a book which is generally fair and always readable. 

Shuster, who is associate editor of the brilliant and scholarly 
weekly, Commonweal, writes a book for the hour. Its unac- 
knowledged but evident purpose is to prove that Al Smith’s 
Catholicism ought not to bar him from the presidency. There 
is, of course, a larger purpose, which is to give to non-Catholics 
such an understanding of the spirit and attitudes of Catholics 
as will “help bring about the day when they can participate more 
openly, fruitfully and industriously in the nation’s political, 
moral, social and creative business than they can now.” This is 
a laudable purpose; and even the narrower objective—if I do 
not do the author an injustice in thinking that it is one—is en- 
tirely legitimate. The first chapter is devoted to a critical de- 
scription of standardized “Americanism” and a plea for greater 
flexibility. I find here much with which to sympathize, as well 
is much to criticize. The author considers it strange that the 
“American form of government” should be considered “singu- 
larly sacred.” Whether it is or not, the attitude should be in- 
telligible to one who considers the government of his own 
church singularly sacred; and no student of history should be 
surprised to find that a people is attached to the form of political 
organization which has been associated with all its achievements 
and liberties. There are many fluent generalizations. “The 
English have never quite succeeded as philosophers.” (Who 
have?) “The Anglo-Saxon has never been a model farmer.” 
New Englanders clung “to a few bald abstractions.” 

There is a serious lack either of fairness or of information 
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back*of the disposition to contrast the best Catholics with the 
worst protestants in American history; for example, the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the Jesuit missionaries and by Anglo- 
Saxon (and therefore presumably protestant) traders and trap- 
pers. Why not contrast Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, and 
Jonathan Edwards, taking his scholarship out among the In- 
dians at Stockbridge, with the bloody ministries of Cortez? 
The author is too evidently selecting his facts to make out a 
case for Catholic humanitarianism and protestant greed and 
cruelty. 

The question of toleration is central to the argument. It in- 
volves, first, the effort to justify, so far as possible, Catholic in- 
tolerance in past ages; second, the citation of instances of prot- 
estant intolerance; and third, the consideration of present Cath- 
olic attitudes. That the inquisition was forced upon a reluctant 
church by the secular powers is easier to state than to prove. 
Maycock’s recent Catholic history of the inquisition gives this 
theory scant support, and a full record of the facts gives it still 
less. Catholic tolerance in Maryland reduces to the effort of a 
religious minority to secure toleration for itself, for the Cath- 
olic colony of Maryland existed under the sufferance of protest- 
ant England. Minorities are always strong for toleration. The 
church fathers of the third century under a pagan government 
had lofty sentiments about toleration, but these were forgotten 
in the fifth century when the power of the government was be- 
hind the church. Early protestantism was intolerant, no doubt 
about it. But it gradually grew out of it. What Catholic 
country ever developed the spirit and practice of toleration as 
Engiand did except by pressure from without or anti-Catholic 
revolt within? : 

Would the Catholic church set up an inquisition in the United 
States now if it had the power? The author says that it would 
not. I agree with him. “Christian tradition enforces the les- 
son that the right to teach and exact moral obedience does not 
imply the right to physical coercion.” (I do not quite follow 
this. Christian history shows that the church has often claimed 
this right.) “Catholic theologians agree that wherever religious 
freedom is guaranteed by the civil constitution, there is in con- 
science an obligation to respect the provision.” (But no obli- 
gation, says Ryan, to abstain from efforts to alter the civil con- 
stitution.) “We have all learned from bitter experience that 
the greatest of virtues is charity, and that the noblest of crea- 
tures is the human person.” This, I think, is true. The Cath- 
olic church has doubtless learned the practical unwisdom of 
compulsion in religion. “The Catholic church does not in prin- 
ciple recognize the ‘right’ to freedom of worship. But . . . the 
church has steadily tended to agree that civil toleration in mat- 
ters of conscience is necessary and desirable.” 

This argument may or may not convince the reader that the 
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Catholic spirit is wholly consistent with what he holds to be 
essential Americanism. But there is much in Shuster’s book to 
support the position, which I believe is a true one, that the cul- 
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Treason Forgiven 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: As a member of the Anglican communion I want to thank 
you for your sympathetic editorial of this week, “The Church of 
England and the’ Prayer Book.” Your approach to this now deli- 
cate question showed understanding and splendid spirit. A new 
issue of the Magna Charta is apparently needed—a copy of the 
first paragraph of the old one will perhaps serve the purpose. It 
was refreshing to read your editorial and especially so after the 
bad taste left by the Rev. Quincy Ewing’s claptrap in your issue 
of October 20—and I am aware his was “treasonable twaddle.” 

Gloucester, Va. Ropert R. MacIy. 


Canadian Presbyterianism 


Epiror THE Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of January 5 you carry a letter written by 
Rev. R. G. Stewart of Belleville in which he makes three claims. 
First: that the parliament of Canada recognized the non-concur- 
ring congregations to which Mr. Stewart belongs as the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, by giving her venerable moderator the 
place he has always occupied in all state functions. Second: that 
the Ontario government has recognized her by handing over to 
her the charter of Knox college. Third: that the United Church 
of Canada has recently recognized the so-called Presbyterian 
Church in Canada by accepting and endorsing a cheque issued 
by the Presbyterian Church in Canada in connection with the 
award made by a royal commission. 

I have no desire for controversy but in the interests of the 
plain truth I challenge the correctness of all three assertions. 
Regarding number one, it is sufficient to point out that at the 
state dinner given in Ottawa by the government of Canada, in 
honor of the Prince of Wales and the prime minister of Great 
3ritain (by all odds the most important state dinner held in 
years) the list of guests prepared by the government of Canada 
and which the Black Rod was called in to read before all the 
guests present, contained no place for a separate moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. That place was filled by 
the moderator of the United Church of Canada. The represen- 
tative of Mr. Stewart’s church was designated by the Black Rod 
as the moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. It is 
an interesting fact that the representative of Mr. Stewart's 
church made no protest at this designation by the government 

Regarding number two, the statement is palpably untrue. No 
legislation in Canada provided for a royal commission to adjust 
claims between the Presbyterian Church in Canada and the 
United Church of Canada. The federal act incorporating the 
United Church of Canada declares that the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, the Methodist Church and the Congegational Churches 
of Canada entered the United Church of Canada “without loss 
of their identity.” A dominion commission was appointed to de- 
termine a fair and equitable share of property for such non-con- 
curring congregations as did not enter union with their respec- 
tive parent church or churches, that is to say, the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Methodist Church or the Congregational 
Churches, as the case may be, the property of which was “vested 
in the United Church of Canada” by this federal act. The On- 
tario government did not have anything whatever to do with 
the charter of Knox college. 

Third: Under the order of the Dominion Church Property 
commission, certain moneys were paid by the United Church of 
Canada to the representatives of the non-concurring Presbyte- 
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tural and religious life of America will be enriched by those 
who “earnestly strive to take the treasure of Catholic tradition 
into their purview.” Winrrep Ernest GARRISON. 
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rian congregations. In every case the cheques issued were made 
payable to Charles S. MacDonald, G. Tower Fergusson, Thomas 
McMillan and James A. Milne, named in the order of the com- 
mission “as trustees for the non-concurring congregations of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada.” The payment, which un- 
der the order of the Dominion commission was made to the 
United Church of Canada, and which is referred to in Mr. Stew- 
art’s letter, was made by the above named persons “as trustees 
for the non-concurring congregations of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.” All agreements, documents and receipts in the case 
are signed specifically on behalf of the non-concurring congre- 
gations by the aforesaid trustees. No cheque was reccived or ac- 
cepted by the United Church of Canada, issued by the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada, but only by the above named trustees. 
Toronto, Ont. R. J. Wirson. 


A. ° 
Friendly Advice 
Epiror THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Take a piece of friendly advice and keep out of Presby- 
terian family jars. Remember the British house of lords! 
Norwood, O. WituiaM T. Paterson. 


Unity Waits on Faith and Order 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Mr. Herbert W. Hansen thinks the program of church 
unity discussed at Lausanne to be too “creedal, ecclesiastical and 
sacramental” to have any charm for youth, and intimates that if 
the delegates had been younger they would have put the emphasis 
upon “life” or “Christlikeness.” I should certainly not have 
chosen the particular topics that were discussed there, for many 
lie upon the periphery and not at the center of my personal interest. 
The reports that set forth agreements and disagreements dealt far 
more with questions of sacrament and creed and ecclesiastical order 
than pleased me. I agree with Mr. Hansen that these are not the 
most living issues. But neither his attitude nor mine nor that of 
thousands of others who would agree with us is significant. In 
such a conference as that of Lausanne each of us there was ready 
to discuss questions that were of little consequence perhaps to him- 
self but of great consequence to others. We were considering the 
matters upon which, as a matter of cold fact, unity depends. How 
absurd to imagine that it would have sufficed to discuss Christian 
experience as a basis of unity and avoid creed, which bulks so 
large in the mind of the Lutherans, for example, or the nature of 
the church which is of so much moment to the Anglicans! We are 
agreed on the elements of Christian character and experience. 
On questions of faith and order we are divided. 

Of course, a few emancipated souls could leave their respective 
denominations and get together tomorrow on the basis of “Jesus’ 
way of living.” But that is not what we are after. Taking the 
churches as they are, if we want Christian unity we must come to 
some kind of working agreement on matters of faith and order. 
We must be patient with one another and try to get one another’s 
point of view. It is possible that some of us might do well to think 
more about “order” than we now do and I am confident that many 
of us might profitably think more deeply about “faith.” And I may 
say that there was no division at Lausanne on the basis of age. 
Some of the youngest men laid great stress on matters ecclesiastical, 
creedal and sacramental, and many of the older men would have 
been glad to further a program of union based upon what they be- 
lieve to be more “creative elements.” 


Yonkers, N. Y. Rosert A. ASHWORTH. 











NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Bernard Shaw Lauds 
Jesus’ Way 

Says Bernard Shaw: “I am not a Chris- 
tian, any more than Pilate was or than 
you are, gentle reader. But I am ready 
to admit, after studying the world of hu- 
man misery for sixty years, that I see no 
way out of the world’s troubles but the 
way which Jesus would have found, had 
he undertaken the work of a modern prac- 
tical statesman.” 


More College Faith 
Statistics 

Here is the showing of the University 
of Kansas, as to church relations of stud- 
ents, as ascertained by a recent canvass. 
Of the 4091 students there, only 290 had 
no church affiliation or preference. Church 
members nuntber 3,146. Of the 945 re- 
maining, 655 have church preferences, but 
are not members. Of the 290 students 
not members of a church or having a pref- 
erence, 244 are men. Among the denomi- 
nations, the Methodists lead with 1,316 
members. The Presbyterians are second 
with 697, and the Disciples of Christ third 
with 467. 


Birthday Celebration in Memory 
Of Bishop Brooks 

Trinity church, Boston, invited Dr. H. 
B. Washburn, dean of the Episcopal the- 
ological seminary in Cambridge, to preach 
the annual sermon in commemoration of 
the birth of Bishop Phillips Brooks, for a 
score of years rector at Trinity, at whose 
feet Dr. Washburn sat in the days of his 
preparation for the ministry. 
was conducted by Rev. H. 
rector of Trinity chruch. 


The service 
K. Sherrill, 


Dr. Fosdick to Address Monster 
Banquet in Boston 

On May 14, a great banquet meeting 
will be held at Mechanics hall, Boston, in 
which the denominational clubs and social 
unions of the city will be represented. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick will deliver the 
chief address. 


East Lansing Has Laboratory 
Of Human Relations 

The People's church, at Michigan state 
college, East Lansing, has a “student lab- 
oratory” provided at a cost of a half- 
miilion dollars. A school of religion is 
maintained with a student registration of 
223 and a teaching staff of six. Six courses 
are offered, for which the state gives full 
credit. There is also an extension depart- 
ment which will use the services of more 
than 100 students in attendance at the col- 
lege this year. Twenty-five denominations 
are represented in the membership of Peo- 
ple’s church. 


Alabama Universalists Ask Liberal 
Conditions of Membership 

An interesting resolution was passed by 
the Universalists of Alabama at the recent 
annual convention. A similar resolution 
had previously been passed by the Florida 
convention. Here is the Alabama formu- 
lation: “While we cherish the statement 
commonly known as the five points as the 
expression of the faith of many Univer- 
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salists, we recommend that assent shall no 
longer be required to this statement nor 
to any other statement either in word or 
substance as a condition of membership 
in Universalist churches. It is our wish 


that the Universalist church may become 
in expression as we believe it to be in 
fact a church of the free spirit. There- 
fore we submit the following resolution: 
Whereas, an increasing number of Uni- 


British Table Talk 


London, December 27, 1927. 

HESE LINES are written during the 

truce of Christmas, when the order is 
given to all our armed men to cease fire. 
Whether the truce will help to bring peace 
in the ecclesiastical and industrial scenes 
it is not clear. The posi- 
tion in the ecclesias- 
tical world is this: the 
bishops have counseled 
their people not to take hasty action; the 
prayer book, with some changes designed 
to remove misunderstandings, will be sub- 
mitted to the church assembly, and if 
there it is approved, afterwards to the 
houses of parliament. There is no likeli- 
hood whatever that the bishops will pre- 
sent the measure with the alternative or- 
der for holy communion omitted. They 
mean strictly to limit the changes to the 
removal of grounds for honest misunder- 
standing. What parliament will do it is 
difficult to foretell—especially when one 
has been wrong before—but it is generally 
believed that before the important debate 
in which the commons threw out the 
measure, there was a clear majority in 
favor. This was changed by the debate, 
and if that is so, there is always the possi- 
bility that there may be a swift reaction. 
By the way, many of us are a little dis- 
turbed at the praise bestowed upon that 
famous debate; it was hailed as a perfectly 
wonderful thing that the house of com- 
mons should display such passion and sin- 
cerity and freedom. Why should it be so 
notable an event? Why cannot they do 
this on coal or housing—or peace? It will 
not be till March that the commons will 
speak again; if it again rejects the book, 
it will become necessary at all costs for 
the Church of England to secure her lib- 
erty in things spiritual. But for the mo- 
ment we are at peace. 

+ * * 


The “Cease Fire” 
Of Christmas 


The End of 
The Year 

The year to which we are saying “fare- 
well” has not been the most cheerful of 
years. It has seen the failure of the con- 
ference between America, Japan and 
Great Britain, with all the effects measur- 
able and immeasurable of that failure. It 
has not seen peace restored in China, and 
though the worst of our fears for that 
country have not been realized, the hopes, 
which were shining in many forecasts, are 
still deferred. The Chinese church 
has shown a fine tenacity of purpose, and 
it is believed by those who know its con- 
dition best that as it was in the days of 
the Boxer riots so it will be now—the Chi- 
nese Christians as a whole will not sur- 
render their faith. A journalist has written 
of Christianity in China as though it were 
dead. My colleague, Mr. F. H. Hawkins, 


of the L. M. S. is traveling in China now, 
and his letters, though they show a sense 
of the gravity of the situation, do not give 
any impression of failure and hopelessness 
in the Chinese situation. In our in- 
dustrial life there has been recovery, but 
it has been slow and the figures of unem- 
ployment still bring pictures of lives 
haunted by want and anxiety. The best 
news is to be found in the new movement 
towards cooperation between the two part- 
ners in industry, management and labor. 
But we are still far from being exposed to 
the perils of prosperity. 
* * * 

Josephine Butler: 
A Road-Maker 

“Josephine Butler was among the road- 
makers of the moral world.” The year 
1928 will be remembered as the year of 
John Bunyan; but for many of us there 
will be linked with that name the name of 
this noblest of women, who was born in 
1828. My friend, Mr. H. W. Peet, had a 
talk with Dame Millicent Fawcett, one of 
the pioneers of the women’s movement in 
England, who has written a new life of 
Josephine Butler. She spoke with convic- 
tion of the wonderful confirmation which 
time has brought of the wisdom of that 
great saint. Josephine Butler fought for 
the repeal 6f the contagious diseases act, 
or in plain words, she fought in this cam- 
paign and throughout her life, against 
every attempt to control vice by a system 
of license. It is a striking fact that the re- 
ports of the league of nations on the traf- 
fic in women confirm her contentions up 
to the hilt. Where such methods are fol- 
lowed, disease is worst. Yet when Jose- 
phine Butler set out upon her fight, she 
had many enemies; her husband, Canon 
Butler, was howled down at a church con- 
ference, when he tried to bring forward a 
motion against the contagious diseases act. 
All the branches of the international abo- 
lition federation are holding centenary 
meetings in the spring, and there will come 
many appreciations of the work done by 
this noble woman. She did what she did 
not by virtue of any political skill but be- 
cause she had learned from Christ her 
Lord, the worth of every human person- 
ality. She dared to hold fast to his wis- 
dom, and she proves that he was right. 
Her campaign has much to teach all who 
are busy in any attack upon social evils. 
Of this, more later. It was certainly the 
most Christian campaign both in its means 
and in its ends. 

7 * . 

The Modernist and 
The Missionary 

Some words of Sir Francis Younghus- 
band in the Modern Churchman are of 

(Continued on next page) 
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versalist churches are ignoring the author- 
ity of the general convention by admitting 
people into membership without requiring 
assent to any statement of faith whatever, 
and Whereas, requiring a statement of 
faith as a condition of membership is con- 
ducive to intellectual inconsistency and is 
an increasing impediment to the success 
of our churches. Therefore, be it resolved 
that this convention respectfully requests 
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remarkable interest. He tries to show 
how the missionary might capture the 
heart of many who are not attracted to 
the traditional ways of the Christian reli- 
gion, how he might hold up before his 
own fellow-countrymen a picture of the 
kingdom of God, which would win their 
enthusiasm. What might have happened 
to Africa and India if a Rhodes or a Cur- 

1, “both men of strong religious disposi- 
tion at heart,” could have been captured? 
“With his whole heart, his whole mind 
and his whole soul burning with zeal for 
religion Rhodes might have saved South 
\frica from war, united its people, and 
given them a definite impetus towards 
spiritual things. and Curzon might have 
united British and Indians in the common 
task of developing the rich spiritual heri- 
tage of India. That these two great Eng- 
lishmen, so devoted to their country’s 
cause, did not achieve a tenth part of what 
they might have accomplished if they had 
been more distinctly and decidedly in- 
spired by religion, and more thoroughly 
at home and at one with the church is a 
tragedy the like of which must never be 
allowed to occur again.” The fact that 
this is the judgment of one who himself 
has had great trusts committed to him in 
the British empire will give added force 
to these words. It would seem that the 
chief mission-fields are in our schools and 
universities. 

> * 7 

And So Forth 

Last Wednesday it rained on an ice- 
bound earth; therefore 2,000 patients were 
added to our big London hospitals, and 
thousands of others were out of action in 
their homes. Boxing day was snowy. 
Hard frosts, prolonged rains, and snow 
within less than a week! . . Dr. Nor- 
wood of the City Temple has been in- 


vited to Montreal. It would be a serious 
loss to us if he went. . Miss Dorothy 
Wilson has been offered the post of assis- 


tant minister at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, 
one of the great historic Congregational 
churches. She has studied theology at 
Mansfield college, Oxford. The 
Daily Telegraph has been bought by the 
brothers Sir W. E. and Mr. Gomer Berry, 
whose rapid advance in the newspaper 
world has been one of the romances of 
modern times. It would require more 
than the range of this letter to enumerate 
the papers which they control. It will be 
remembered that the Daily Telegraph be- 
longed to Lord Burnham, one of the most 
Sagacious and trusted of our public men. 
It has a fine tradition of its own; its char- 
acter will not be changed under its new 
control. . . . A happy New Year to all 
my readers, Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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the next session of the general convention 
to amend article III, section 2, of the con- 
stitution under ‘Creed and conditions of 
fellowship,’ by striking out the phrase: 
‘providing always that the principles above 
stated be subscribed to’.” 


National W. C. T. U. Head 
Ordained 

Mrs. Ella Boole, president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
union, has been ordained a deaconess of 
LaFayette Avenue Presbyterian church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which she is a mem- 
ber. 


Episcopalians Make Splendid 
Advance in Negro Work 

At the December meeting of the board 
of trustees of the American church insti- 
tute for Negroes, it was announced that 
about $470,000 has been raised—including 
the appropriations of the general education 
board—for the building and equipment 
program at St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, Va., 
St. Augustine’s college, Raleigh, N. C., 
and the Fort Valley school at Fort Valley, 
Ga.—all Negro institutions. 


Dr. Bitting Resigns Northern 
Baptist Secretaryship 

Dr. W. C. Bitting, of St. Louis, has re- 
tired from the corresponding secretaryship 
of the northern Baptist convention, a posi- 
tion which he has filled since the organiza- 
tion of the convention. Mrs. Bitting has 
been in poor health, and Dr. Bitting is 
not so strong as in former days. 


New York Rabbi Assails 
Judge Lindsey 

In a recent sermon, Rabbi Samuel 
Schulman, of New York city, had this to 
say about Judge Ber Lindsey’s new book 
on “Companionate Marriage”: “The judge, 
who has written two verbose books, thinks 
he has made a great discovery in finding 
out that the average male likes variety, 
and even that the average female could 
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very easily be encouraged in such pro- 
pensity. Deliciously devoid of humor, he 
undertakes to cure society by recommend- 
ing that laxity be made legal. Not thus 
was man educated into character, culture 
and civilization. Mankind has been edu- 
cated by being made to feel that instincts 
and desires have to be trained and disci- 
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plined by insight into duty, by considera- 
tion for others, by an ideal of life which 
shall prevent self-indulgence from under- 
mining character.” 


Average Salary of Methodist 
Ministers 

The average salary of Methodist min- 
isters in active service in 1927 was $1,764, 
according to the Methodist year book for 
1928. The grand total for ministerial sup- 
port in the Methodist churches, including 
pastors, district superintendents, bishops 
and conference claimants or pensioners, in 
1927 was $32,144,083. 


Lawyers and the 
Prayer Book 

The result of the division in the house 
of commons on the question of the revision 
of the prayer book would have given much 
satisfaction to the shade of Sir William 
Harcourt if it had been haunting the pre- 
cincts of St. Stephens that evening, thinks 
the Christian World, of London. For, in 
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its opinion, “the speeches that turned the 
scale in favor of a decision so closely in 
harmony with his view of the relations be- 
tween church and state were all made by 
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members of his own profession.” It con- 
tinues: “Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Sir 
John Simon, Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, and 
the law officers of the Crown—all are 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, January 6. 
HE SALVATION ARMY sets a def- 
inite goal of material achievement for 
1928 and organizes its forces to “enthuse” 
its constituency to bring it to pass. In 


this territory there shall be 50,000 con- 
verts, 5,000 new sol- 
Salvation Army diers, 250 candidates, 


Sets a Goal 25 missionary officers, 
40 new corps build- 
ings, 50 new properties to the value of 


$5,000,000—the latter including a new ter- 
ritorial headquarters and woman's build- 
ing, two social service centers and four 
women’s homes and hospitals. All this 
properly tabulated, definitely organized 
and inspirationally pushed is the efficient 
working of the army’s discipline. In fact, 
whatever the army does, it does with mili- 
tary precision. One objective of the year 
is an assault upon the artistic pagans of 
Greenwich village. This is a different at- 
tack from what the army usually under- 
takes and hence the battle cry chosen is 
not perhaps as militantly reassuring as a 
bayonet charge would be — “Do Your 
Best!” 
7 . * 

Film Describes Plight 
of City Children 

The Women’s City club is sponsoring a 
two-reel movie entitled “Playtime,” na- 
tionally distributed by the Pathé exchange. 
As the title indicates the film concerns it- 
self with the problem of leisure, especially 
that of our children in our densely popu- 
lated, fast growing cities. To this end the 
board of education and department of 
parks gave valuable aid and suggestion. 
With the increasing dangers of street-traf- 
fic, the crowded dwelling limits and still 
more limited room space in apartments 
and flats, the plight of the Dugan family’s 
children composites the plight of city chil- 
dren and points the challenge to politi- 
cians, legislators, officials, teachers and 
parents, in fact, all citizens to the need of 
public funds for the care of our children. 
It is not only the health but the morals of 
future citizens that are involved. Churches 
and schools would further their child-wel- 
fare efforts by showing this film. 

+ . os 

A Splendid 
Seminar 

It was a splendid undertaking of the 
department of social relations of the Con- 
gregational churches when it assembled 
about 100 clergy and laity to conduct a 
seminar on the church and modern indus- 
try at the Brooklyn Tabernacle the last 
week in December. Representative busi- 
ness men, prominent manufacturers, labor 
leaders, economists, teachers, as well as 
clergymen of broad social sympathies pre- 
pared to discuss face to face the most dif- 
ficult and baffling problem in human rela- 
tions today. It was a three-day session of 
frank exchange of personal experience and 
social understanding and when the find- 
ings committee presented its report the 


group failed to accept it in perfect good 
humor and understanding, however, much 
preferring to try to understand and not 
blink at differences intelligently than to go 
away with bland smiles over a weak and 
meaningless compromise. 
* * * 

Opposition for 
Dr. Cadman 

The Brooklyn Knights of Columbus fo- 
rum is held every Sunday afternoon about 
the same hour and in the same manner as 
Dr. Cadman’s talks at the Y. M. C. A. and 
both are followed by questions and an- 
swers. The K. of C. forum is, of course, 
frankly Roman Catholic propaganda and 
widely broadcast by radio and press. It is 
perhaps as much to divert its own constit- 
uency from attention to Dr. Cadman, but 
it presents a pleasing front to the outsider 
as well. The speakers are always men of 
distinction, mostly priests, who are not 
afraid of controversial questions which 
they face with a touch of humor or a so- 
lemnity of sadness, but always with ur- 
banity and cultured restraint. The note of 
solemn warning, even of indignation, 
moved Jesuit Father Wm. L. Lonergan 
New Year’s Sunday when he spoke on 
atheism as “high treason against God” and 
gave much credit to the “four A’s” for its 
spread in high schools and colleges. Pub- 
lic officials who permit atheism to flourish 
he characterized as “dumb and spineless.” 

2 2 

The Good- 
Old Days 

An examination of the old catalogs of 
Elmira college, the first American college 
for women, located at Elmira, N. Y., dis- 
closes that in 1850 the entire charge for 
the year was $120, which included board, 
light, fuel, and full tuition. As one of the 
extra-curriculum activities, a steamer was 
chartered for a two weeks’ cruise through 
the great lakes, with frequent stops in 
Canada. The entire expense for each stu- 
dent was $30. The standard gymnasium 
costume was “of black alpaca lined 
throughout. Sleeves: long, full at the top, 
plain and small at the wrist. Skirt: fin- 
ished ten inches from the floor; width 
from three to three and one-half yards. 
Drawers: Turkish, full, drawn in with an 
elastic band at the bottom, falling a la 
zouave, same length from the floor as the 
dress.” That in 1871, baseball was the fa- 
vorite sport of the girls, but several cro- 
quet clubs also flourished. That boarding 
students were expected to bring with them 
“a spoon, an umbrella, a pair of overshoes, 
a Bible and a Bible dictionary. ..It will be 
injudicious and inexpedient to furnish stu- 
dents with money to be spent in confec- 
tionaries or other refreshments, or to sup- 
ply them with extra delicacies from home.” 
Elmira college, today, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Frederick Lent, still main- 
tains the old fashioned ideals though its 
methods and equipment are now quite 
modern. Ernest W. MANDEVILLE, 
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either barristers or solicitors. In this con- 


nection one may appropriately recall 
Bishop Barnes’ recent confession of the 
influence exerted upon his own ministry 
by his being called to the task of preach- 
ing to a congregation of lawyers.” 


Visitation Evangelism 
In Pittsburgh 

A county-wide evangelistic movement 
has just been started in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity under the management of Rev. A. 


Earl Kernahan, and with Rev. R. F. 
Galbreath, pastor of Bellevue Presbyte- 
rian church, as chairman of the evan- 


gelistic commission. The plan calls for no 
tabernacle and heavy overhead expenses, 
but consists in getting directly at the peo- 
ple by church workers who will go into 
their homes and personally solicit their 
adhesion to and profession of Christian 
faith. There are 10,000 of these workers, 
who were to visit the homes in 28 com- 
munities in the field during the initial 
week of the campaign. 


American Church, Montreal, 
Calls Dr. Norwood 

A call has been extended by the Ameri- 
can church, Montreal, to Dr. F. W. Nor- 
wood, of the City Temple, London, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Richard Roberts. No word has 
been received as to Dr. Norwood’s de- 
cision. 


The Progress of Religion 
In Greater Kansas City 

“The annual rabbit dinner at Arlington 
Methodist church, Kansas City, was all 
that anyone could hope for, even the rab- 
bit,” reports the Central Christian Advo- 
cate of Kansas City. We learn further: 
“About 175 persons partook of the feast, 
and seemed to be satisfied when they left 
their tables.” 


Dr. H. E. Cobb 25 Years at 
New York Church 

On Jan. 8 Rev. Henry E. Cobb preached 
the same sermon he delivered 35 years 
go, when he was installed as minister at 
the West End Collegiate church, New 
York city. This is Dr. Cobb’s second pas- 
torate, his first one being in Troy, N. Y. 
West End church is one of the five con- 
gregations of the Collegiate body, its suc- 
cession of ministers being unbroken since 
1628. Special services were featured by the 
West End congregation signalizing the 
35th anniversary of Dr. Cobb’s ministry 
and also his succession as senior minister 
of the Collegiate body. 


Surely This Belongs on the 
Larger Christian World Pages 

One newspaper and five newspaper men 
were listed in the journalism section of 
the New York Nation’s “Honor roll of 
1927.” They follow, with the Nation’s 
citations: “The Springfield Republican, 
for daring, in the heart of Massachusetts, 
to expose the class prejudice of the presi- 
dent of Harvard university. Thomas H. 
Adams, editor of the Vincennes (Ind.) 
Commercial, who, beginning almost sin- 
gle-handed, roused his state to deal with 
the bestial corruption that had usurped 
its government. Boyd Gurley, editor of 
the Indianapolis Times, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, who carried to effective com- 
pletion the brave work that Adams be- 
gan. Don H. Mallett, editor of the Can- 
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ton (O.) Daily News, whose campaign 
against the criminal element of his home 
city brought him national honor, too late, 
and death. J. B. Powell, editor of the 
China Weekly Review, of Shanghai, China, 
who maintained the American tradition of 
fair play in an un-American community 
despite overwhelming business pressure. 
Victor H. Hanson, of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald and the Montgomery 
Advertiser, for the superb service ren- 
dered by those dailies to the effort to 
purge Alabama of organized lawlessness 
connived at by high authority.” 


Pittsburgh Church Broadcasts 
Timely Addresses 

A series of popular addresses on pres- 
ent day problems is being broadcast from 
Trinity church, Pittsburgh, of which Rev. 
Percy G. Kammerer is rector. The ad- 
dresses are given four week-days, at 12:20 
p.m., between Jan. 10 and Feb. 17. Among 
the speakers are: Bishop McConnell on 
“The Sentimental Strain in American Re- 
ligion”; Grover H. Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on “Education and 
Preparation for Life’; Homer St. Gau- 
dens of the Carnegie Museum of Fine 
Arts on “The Role of Art in an Indus- 
trial City”; Louis K. Manley of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on “The Democratic 
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Ideal in Politics”; and Dr. Kammerer on 
“Ethics and the Modern Family.” Station 
KDKA is handling the series. 


Church Comity Conference Meets 
In Cleveland This Week 

The church comity conference, to be 
held Jan. 20-22 in Cleveland, will be at- 
tended by representatives of 30 or more 
denominational boards, as well as many 
state and city federations of the country. 
The discussion of church comity will be 
based upon data gathered by committees 
which have been at work in widely sepa- 
rated localities. At the first session Dr. 
Luther Fry, of the staff of the institute of 
social and religious research, will give an 
address on home mission aid, bearing upon 
the overlapping of effort and the over- 
lapping of opportunity and need on mis- 
sion fields in the United States. The 
annual meetings of the home missions 
council of women for home missions and 
the executive committee of the federal 
council will be held in Cleveland Jan. 23- 
24, when the findings of the church comity 
conference will be submitted. 


Real Religion 
Hard to Find 

Dr. John Roach Straton continues his 
case against Atheist Smith in the news- 
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papers, writing respectfully but reproach- 
fully to Justice Crain who declared the 
sending of annoying atheist literature in 
itself no crime and dismissed the case 
with the dictum that had the plaintiff been 
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more sensible than sensitive he would have 
consigned the papers to the waste-basket. 
Recently returned from a trip in the south 
Dr. Straton had much to say on the op- 
position to the New York governor's pres- 


Special Correspondence from Kansas City 


Kansas City, January 2. 

ACOB L. LOOSE and Joseph Schull 

Loose came to this city in the eighties 
and became millionaires in the making of 
various kinds of crackers and biscuits, 
which fact in itself might be interesting 
to the American maga- 
zine but not to readers 
of The Christian Cen- 
tury. But these 
brothers acknowledged generously, as few 
rich men have, their duty to share with 
society the wealth that society had helped 
largely to create, and they imparted their 
attitude to their heirs—the widow of 
Jacob, and the only child of Joseph. Each 
brother at his death, one in 1922, the 
other a year later, created a trust fund 
of $1,000,000 for charity. The use of one 
fund was left, without any limitation, to 
the judgment of a board of trustees; the 
other soon will be released to an orphan’s 
home, a home for aged couples, and a 
children’s hospital. Recently Mrs. Jacob 
Loose gave a tract of land valued at a 
half million dollars, in the best residential 
part of the city, for a public park. Now, 
Harry Loose, the only child of Joseph, 
at his death creates a trust fund of $3,500,- 
000 in memory of his mother. More un- 
usual even than the amount of the fund 
is the provision that its disposition, as to 
income and even as to principal, is to 
be left to the unhampered discretion of 
two trusted friends, E. F. Swinney, presi- 
dent of the First National bank, and 
Arthur Mag, attorney. It is, in the words 
of the will, to be used for the “develop- 
ment of such charitable, benevolent, hos- 
pital, infirmary, public, educational, 
scientific, literary, library, or research pur- 
poses in Kansas City, Mo., as such 
trustees shall in their absolute discretion 
determine to be in the public interest.” 
Mr. Swinney, a personal friend of mine, 
informs me that his will provides for the 
same freedom of trusteeship by his suc- 
cessor. There is material in this item for 
an editorial on the wisdom of unrestricted 
gifts—but this is supposed to be a news 
article. 


An Unrestricted 
Trusteeship 


* * * 


The Hickman 
Case 

Edward Hickman, confessed kidnaper 
and murderer of a 12-year-old Los Angeles 
girl, probably is getting sermonic as well 
as headline consideration over the entire 
country; but there is real pertinence in 
the attempt of local clergymen to analyze 
his case. Hickman made an enviable rec- 
ord in Kansas City’s oldest high school. 
His relationship with our religious in- 
stitutions does not permit the pot to call 
the kettle black; he was a member of the 
Sunday school of the largest church of one 
denomination and a member of the young 
people’s society of a noted church of an- 
other denomination—both on the city’s 
“boulevard of churches.” Many explana- 
tions are offered and many inferences 


drawn—citizens should not leave their 
automobiles unlocked; the parole of first 
offenders is a failure; every public school 
should have a psychiatrist, etc., etc. But, 
as yet, no one has been moved to lift the 
question as to how effective the average 
Sunday school and the average young 
people’s society is, even in flourishing 
churches, as an instrument of religious 
education and character development. 
“Diagnosis, and not punishment, should be 
the first thought of the state when crime 
is committed,” comments Dr. L. M. Birk- 
head, Unitarian. Good counsel for the 
church, too. 


And So Forth 

The annual winter conference of the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, re- 
cently united into one fellowship, will be 
held in the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
church, of Kansas City, April 10 to 13.... 
The council of churches is seeking to raise 
its $22,000 budget for 1928 this week by 
the method of vofuntary pledges instead of 
solicitation. Five large congregations of 
the city have used this plan in recent 
years, with encouraging success. ... The 
Methodist year book reports the Kansas 
City area as having the largest net in- 
crease in membership in the last year of 
any of the twenty-one areas in the United 
States. With 317,801 members, it is the 
third largest area in this country, Cin- 
cinnati leading with 440,120 members, and 
Indianapolis second with 347,728... . The 
newspapers claim for Missouri the honor 
of starting the first systematic study of 
missions in America, 35 years ago, at 
Columbia, the seat of the state university. 
It was called the Cross Bearers’ Mission- 
ary Reading Circle and provided three 
years of study of missions in all lands. . . . 
William L. Stidger, Methodist preacher, 
lecturer, and author, has been honored by 
inclusion in six anthologies of sermons 
published since he came to the middle west 
from Detroit. Taking a tip from Bernard 
Clausen, resourceful Baptist preacher, who 
has proved the value of preaching certain 
sermons twice, Dr. Stidger is preaching 
again his favored homilies on Sunday 
mornings this month and next. He also 
reports that the best response he ever had 
to his preaching was from an audience 
composed of the members of Fred Stone's 
musical revue company, this Christmas 
eve, between matinee and evening per- 
formances, in an assembly room of the 
Kansas City athletic club. ... The Dayton 
Westminster choir is to bring its inspiring 
message of the value of music in church 
worship, January 9. . . . The universal 
week of prayer, opening the pre-Easter 
evangelistic program of the council of 
churches, will be observed at noon meet- 
ings in a downtown Methodist church, 
with Dr. James I. Vance, of Nashville, 
Presbyterian preacher, as the speaker. 

Burris JENKINS. 
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Church, Saint Louis 


The new minister of Boston’s famous 
Old South Church has spoken. If you 
have followed Dr. George A. Gordon 
in his years of pulpit brilliance you 
will want to know what note Dr. 
Stafford is striking as he discusses 
Christian humanism. 


Twenty characteristic sermons present 
a continuous view of life, faith and 
duty viewed in the light of Christian 
humanism. 


Dr. Stafford in his modest preface 
states: ‘‘The purposes of publication 
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The publisher’s prediction is that 
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idential aspirations, not because of his re- 
ligion but on his prohibition stand. “Real 
religion,” said he, “I was interested and 
heartened to find. There is a growing 
feeling of discontent in the ecclesiastical 
machinery of Christianity and a wish to 
return to simpler things. Modernism has 
gained a foothold in the south. Where it 
comes in, the churches dry up. Denomi- 
nationalism is more rigid in the south than 
in the north.” 


Bishop Barnes on Ecclesiastical 
Freedom of Speech 

Apropos of recent events in England, 
in which Bishop E. W. Barnes has had 
rather prominent part, is the following ex- 
cerpt from his new book of sermons: “It 
is surely an intolerable proposition that a 
bishop should be silent on all questions 
whereon differences of opinion may exist 
more or less legitimately within the 
church. To impose such constraint upon 
him would often be to hinder him from 
speaking on vital issues, and would make 
him a mere register of well-established 
opinions. No bishop under such condi- 
tions could be an effective teacher in the 
church; and this would apply especially 
at just those epochs of change when wise 
teaching is especially necessary.” 


Bishop Nuelsen Returns 


To Europe 
sishop John L. Nuelsen has returned to 
Europe after two months in America 


While in America he traveled 8,000 miles 
and delivered 54 public 
attending the on hops’ 
of the board of 


besides 
meeting and that 
foreign missions 


addresses, 


Death of Dr. A. R. Merriam, Hartford 
Theological Leader 

Dr. Alexander R. Merriam, professor 
emeritus in Hartford theological seminary. 
died in Hartford Dec. 26, 
illness. Dr. Merriam was one of the 
earlier teachers in the 
of the most beloved, 
ing more than 
known as a 


following a brief 


seminary and one 
his connection cover- 
~~ = 

35 years. He was widely 
writer, and held honorary 
degrees from various institutions. 


Dr. Nixon Lauds Dr. A. S. Crapsey’s 
Character and Life 

In the course of his sermon, on 
Year's day, at 


New 
srick Presbyterian church, 
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New York, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon paid 
the following tribute to the life of Dr. 
Algernon S. Crapsey: “Yesterday morn- 
ing there passed from among us a man 
who exemplified to a very high degree 
the qualities of a growing, creative spirit- 
ual life. I refer, of course, to Dr. Alger- 
non S. Crapsey. This is neither the time 
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nor the occasion to speak at length of Dr. 
Crapsey’s life and work, of his bravery, 
his unselfishness, his kindliness, his sym- 
pathy with the unprivileged of every land, 
of his encouragement to his younger 
brethren in the ministry to go and live 
their own lives and do their own think- 
ing. The liberal ministers who are tol- 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Toronto, January 7. 

HE STUDENT VOLUNTEER con- 

vention at Detroit had great signifi- 
cance for Canada and especially for Ca- 
nadian students. It was at the Des Moines 
convention that four hundred delegates 
from Canadian uni- 
versities met to set 
up the Student Chris- 
tian movement of 
Canada and from that time on the new 
movement—more movement than organi- 
zation—took up the work previously en- 
trusted to the student divisions of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. The change 
was prompted by three considerations. 
There was a strong reaction against the 
dogmatic basis of membership in the older 
organizations. There was a demand for 
the spontaneous expression of student life 
and thought unhindered by overhead con- 
trol or leadership. And there was a desire 
for the closer cooperation in religious fel- 
lowship of the men and women students. 
All these objectives have been achieved 
with the minimum of national organiza- 
tion, but at the cost now and then of mis- 
giving on the part of the ecclesiastical 
guardians of the tradition. The Student 
Christian movement has provided a chan- 
nel for energies which certainly would 
not have operated through the church or a 
church controlled organization. The Ca- 
nadian delegation to Detroit was pro- 
foundly colored by the spirit realized in 
this new organization. While the Student 
Volunteer movement for missionary work 
preserves its separateness, there has been 
a deepening national consciousness which 
resented control of student life in Canada 

already finding new forms of expression 

by a purely American organization out 
of sympathy with the more spontaneous 
of Canada. 

* > > 


Canada at 
Detroit Convention 


energy 


American 
Hospitality 

The managers of the Detroit conven- 
tion were magnanimous to the Canadian 
delegation and allocated them a central 
block in the front of the vast hall. To 
these heirs of New France it was interest- 
ing to find themselves flanked by New 
England on the one side and California 
on the other. The program also showed 
splendid catholicity and the most critical 
could not find in the platform speeches 
any undue American tinting. Indeed, the 
special speakers seemed to have been 
chosen for the purpose of revealing the 
wealth of non-American Christianity in its 
impact on the Asiatic peoples. So, too, in 
the leadership of discussion groups Cana- 
dian men and women were given at least 
their full representation. But when one 


turned from the studied to the improvised 
expression of the student life, the situa- 
tion awakened misgiving. Questions were 


invited from the floor at the close of the 
evening sessions and these were over- 
whelmingly colored by the idea of Amer- 
ica enlightening the world. It was de- 
liciously naive and so could not give of- 
fense to any reasonable person. But not a 
single hint escaped these questions that 
there was a world-wide Christian church 
in whose fellowship America shares the 
Christian enterprise. When a distinguished 
Chinese college president expressed the 
hope that China might become the first 
Christian nation in the history of man- 
kind, we heard amazed inquiries whether 
America is not a Christian nation. In the 
discussion groups, allowing more intimate 
expression, this naive assertion of national 
ethical superiority was refreshingly can- 
did. No one took offense, but many cher- 
ish deep uneasiness over the prevailing su- 
periority complex. There was utmost 
readiness to share with Asiatic people the 
Christian task. What was needed was a 
quest of fellowship across the Atlantic as 
well as across the Pacific. 


Canada’s 
Reaction 

The Canadian delegation spent a whole 
morning at the close of the convention de- 
termining their own response. This, if 
typical of other delegations, seems to 
guarantee fruitful results. There was no 
emotionalism but clear-eyed realism. The 
creation of right attitudes to other nations 
was faced as a task for the college campus. 
The clear call of the world situation for 
interpreters was accepted as a challenge 
to friendship here and now. The need of 
the indigenous churches of Asia and else- 
where for comrades who inherit western 
traditions was translated into an earnest 
purpose to give life to the new missionary 
enterprise. One and all without exception 
voted the convention mightily worth 
while, and came home to the task with 
confirmed convictions that the enterprise 
is neither obsolescent nor superfluous. So 
there will be one more glorious memory; 
and men like Dr. Wei, Dr. Holland, Dr. 
Hodgins and Dr. Mackay enrich our fel- 
lowship, while the inspiring group of 
younger leaders came before us as a 
charming and wholesome set of women 
and men calculated to adorn the gospel. 
The Canadians had previously met some 
of the platform speakers, but they were 
glad to enrich their outlook through hear- 
ing Reinhold Niebuhr—not for the last 
time they say. We will welcome him 
across the line one of these days. The 
grand old men of the movement, of course, 
still hold a secure place in the affections 
of our students, but our loyalty is given 
to the younger leaders who are charged 
with the new responsibility. 

Ernest THOMAS. 
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erated within evangelical communions to- 
day owe more than they can ever repay 
to the heretics who have gathered the 
spears of opposition and criticism to their 
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own breasts and thus made way for free- 
dom. Among these heretics there have 
been few with souls so utterly gentle, un- 
embittered and lovable as that of Dr. 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, January 5. 
HE STUDENT VOLUNTEER con- 
vention has passed into history. To 
estimate the influence of such a conven- 
tion upon the life of a city is difficult. The 
general public is dependent wholly upon 
the publicity 
How the Student Volunteers and ne ws- 
Impressed Detroit paper inter- 
pretation of 
such a gathering, and a Student Volunteer 
convention did not seem to appeal to our 
city editors as extra news material. This 
is all the more strange because the topics 
discussed were alive and down to the min- 
ute, having to do with international, racial, 
and industrial relations. For the most 
part our press here gave the convention a 
creditable amount of space, but did not 
feature overmuch the discussions. To the 
masses I fear this was just another con- 
vention, no more, and maybe a little less. 
lo be sure Detroiters living in the vicinity 
of the Masonic temple where the conven- 
tion was held, or having occasion to visit 
the lobbies of the downtown hotels, were 
constantly reminded that a splendid body 
of youth, clear eyed, clean cut, was visit- 
ing the city. Young Chinese, Japanese, 
and other orientals, were much in evi- 
dence, and often the center of talking and 
laughing groups, immensely alive and am- 
bitious to serve in some significant way 
this generation. The churches felt the 
impact of this young body, visiting mis- 
sionaries and Christian leaders filled many 
a pulpit, spoke to numerous church groups 
and the young people invaded the church 
life of the city to an appreciable extent. 
* ¢ 
A Denominational 
Conference 
One hundred and fifty young people of 
the Disciples communion held a midwinter 
conference at Owosso, Dec. 31 to Jan. 2. 
The subject of the conference was “The 
Christian Quest.” The conference was in 
charge of Mr. Roland Adams, president, 
and was directed by Miss Genefrede 
Harris, Miss Florence Carmichael, and 
Roy G. Ross, from the United Christian 
missionary society. 
* * * 
And So Forth 
Dr. Thomas Nicholson, resident Meth- 
odist Episcopal bishop, is the president of 
the anti-saloon league of America, and as 
such endures a scourge of abuse from the 
wets and newspaper criticism with com- 
mendable courtesy and unruffled poise. 
Identified closely with this semi-political 
movement, the bishop ranges over a wide 
field in his studies and cultural apprecia- 
tions. Recently he read a stimulating 
paper before the Wranglers’ club on the 
esthetic side of Christianity, and charmed 
a dozen of his fellow ministers. .. . Rev. 
Thomas Spencer Cleaver, formerly pastor 
of First Christian church, Flint, has be- 
come the minister of the First Congre- 
gational church at St. Johns, this state. ... 
Rev. James, affectionately known as 
“Jim,” Thomas, came from Denver two 


years ago to succeed W. L. (“Bill”) Stid- 
ger at St. Mark’s Methodist church. He 
tackled a big problem, and what Stidger 
had dubbed “the biggest church debt in 
Methodism.” Dr. Thomas made good 
from the first. His church is a center of 
activity, the debt has been reduced, and 
he has one of the largest Sunday night 
audiences in the city... . Dr. William E. 
Barton is closing his term as stated supply 
for First Congregational church, between 
the going of Dr. Atkins and the coming of 
Dr. Ward. Dr. Barton’s stay in Detroit 
has been happy and fruitful. He has 
spoken before various clubs in the city on 
his favorite topic, Abraham Lincoln, and 
always with rare and discriminating inter- 
pretative ability. Mrs. Evangeline 
L. Lindbergh occupies the front page 
of our Detroit dailies almost as often as 
her illustrious son. Her flight to Mexico 
to join her son for the holidays, and re- 
turn, were first page events and deemed 
worthy of huge headlines and many pic- 
tures. Mrs. Lindbergh is herself modest 
and retiring, not at all desirous of pub- 
licity, a charming woman who teaches 
chemistry throughout the school year in 
Cass Technical high. She is undoubtedly 
the most famous motker in the world just 
now, and takes her place in the sun along- 
side of the tall, slim, unspoiled young 
colonel. This city experienced the 
quietest and dryest New Year it has 
known for years. Whether it was the ex- 
treme cold, or the warning of federal 
agents given hotels and restaurants, that 
brought about so arid and seemly observ- 
ance, is not clear, but the fact is apparent. 
... Detroit is experiencing an epidemic of 
spats. Two or three years ago a be- 


spatted pedestrian was a marked man; 
now one can scarcely go along any of 
the downtown streets without seeing spats 
What are we coming to? 
Encar DeWitt Jones. 


in profusion. 
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Crapsey. He fought a good fight, he fin- 
ished his course, he kept the faith—a 
faith which he shared with Jesus and 
with Ghandi—the faith in the final tri- 
umph of love.” 


An Adventure in Fellowship 
In Saginaw 

On the west side of the river in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is a group of three churches, 


within three blocks of each other, the 
First Presbyterian, the First Methodist 
and the Michigan Avenue Baptist. Three 


years ago these three churches united in 
pre-Easter evangelistic services, the pas- 
tors taking turns in preaching. The fel- 
lowship of the churches in these services 
was so pleasant that by common consent 
union evening services were continued un- 
til the summer vacation. By that time the 
churches were so thoroughly won over to 
the idea that no one has had the hardi- 
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in 
God’”— 
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the world’s greatest woman preacher, in 
her new volume under the above title. 


“We have never seen clearer treatment 
of subjects like the miracles, the in- 
carnation, belief in hell and the per- 
sonality of God than is presented in 
Miss Royden’s new volume, ‘I Believe 
in God.’ 


“Belief in God gives Miss Royden belief 
in a universal order or law, which she 
sees as love, and in a purpose for life, 
which is to cooperate with the uni- 
versal law.”-—The Christian Leader. 
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hood to suggest a return to individual 
services. Recently the pastors arranged 
for a series of sermons on the denomina- 
tions represented. 


Detroit Minister Says Gold Lure 
Is Injuring Ministry 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Central 
Woodward Christian church, Detroit, de- 
clared in a sermon preached in his pulpit 
Jan. 1 that the lure of material rewards 
is responsible for deterioration in the 
protestant pulpit during the past 25 years. 
“The general average,” he said, “in abil- 
ity, both native and acquired, on the part 
of theological students is not as high as 
formerly. There is a reason. The lure of 
material rewards has taken thousands of 
young men into commercial and profes 
sional pursuits who otherwise might have 
entered the ministry. The indifference of 
the churches as to the important matter 
of recruiting the ministry is a factor in 
the decline of ministerial material. There 
are indications of a better day, but that 
day will not dawn until the churches of 
America experience a revival of educa- 
tional idealism and a quickened spiritual 
conscience.” 


A Unique Honor for 
William F. Warren 

Friends and former students of Dr. Wil 
liam Fairfield Warren, preacher, profes- 
sor, college president, author, “the best 
and greatest Methodist of today,” are 
planning to establish in his honor a chair 
of systematic the Methodist 
theological Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany. Dr. Warren was for many 
vears president of Boston university, but 
some of his best he gave to the 
school in Germany, now located in Frank- 
furt. He now lives in Brookline, Mass, 
and has reached the age of 95 


theology at 
seminary in 


vears 


Three Archbishops at St. Mark’s, 
New York, for Christmas Service 
On Christmas afternoon, an 
service was held at St 
Rouwerie, New York 


thodox 


unusual 
Mark’s-in-the 
The Western Or- 
church, the Russian Orthodox 
Polish Old Cathedral 
church were represented respectively by 


church, and the 


Archbishop William H. Francis. Rev 
Metropolitan Archibishop John Kedrov 
sky and Rev. Joseph Zielonka. Dr. Wil- 


liam Norman Guthrie, rector of the New 
York church, gave an address calling at- 
tention to the danger of developing a mili- 
tary cult in connection with the “unknown 
soldier” idea 


“Dick” Sheppard’s Book 
Stirring London 

A report comes from London that “no 
hook is being more widely read and dis- 
cussed than Sheppard's ‘The Impatience 
f a Parson’.” 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Defends Miss Royden 

It is not an important news item. but 
a slightly interesting note, that Bishop 
C. L. Slattery, of Boston, has made pub 
lic a letter from the archbishop of Canter- 
bury quoting Miss Maude Royden as “op- 
posed to companionate marriage and to 
all other proposals of the kind.” The An- 
glican prelate adds: “I feel certain that 
she could not support that wild doctrine.” 
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Of the smoking charge, Miss Royden is 
reported as remarking: “That has about 
the same religious importance as chewing 
gum.” 


Mrs. Beveridge Makes 
Gift to DePauw 

DePauw university received a Christmas 
gift of $25,000 from Mrs. Catherine Bev- 
eridge, widow of the late Albert J. Bever- 
idge, who was graduated from that insti- 
tution in 1885, and who also received a 
doctorate of laws from the school. The 
money will probably be used to found a 
fellowship in American history. 


Bruce Curry Speaks 
In Toledo, O. 

Prof. Bruce Curry, of Oberlin, spent 
Jan. 5-7 with the churches of Toledo, O., 
speaking on the subject, “The Rediscovery 
of Jesus,” his engagement being under the 
auspices of the council of churches. 


This Is Big 
Church News 

The conventional church news item is 
the one that tells of the erection of a 
half-million dollar building. Here is an 
item that is of genuine importance. The 
Elmira Presbyterian church of Neponset, 
Il., C. Harmon Becker, minister, is 
spending $20,000 on the improvement of a 
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one-room church building in the open 
country. The improvements include so- 
cial rooms, a large stage for dramatics, 
large rooms for all classes, a scout room 
and a motion picture booth. There will be 
two auditoriums, each seating 300 persons, 
one for worship and the other for enter- 
tainments. 


Colonel Axton Is a 
Congregationalist 

In a recent issue of this paper, in con- 
nection with the announcement of the re- 
tirement from active duty of Col. John T. 
Axton, chief of army chaplains, it was 
stated that Colonel Axton was a member 
of the Methodist church. A reader of 
The Christian Century sends a correction, 
advising us that he is a Congregational- 
ist. He has served as president of the 
Washington Congregational ministers’ as- 
sociation and as trustee of the Cleveland 
Park Congregational church. 


Dr. Bowie Is a 
Prize Winner 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Episcopal church, New York city, re- 
ceived a prize at the recent luncheon of 
the church advertising committee of the 
New York advertising club for submitting 
the best statement on “What the church 
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| wish to thank the many readers of The Christian Century who 
have taken time to suggest poems for possible use in the new 
anthology of religious verse, QUOTABLE POEMS. Many of 
the poems submitted are being used. Whether used or not, they 
have been suggestive as to what is desired in a volume of this 


character. 


The publishers now have the manuscript, and I wish to say only 
this in addition: that I believe “Quotable Poems” is going to be 
accepted not simply as a book of useful verse, but as a volume of 
“good poetry"—thanks to the many counselors who have lent 

their aid in selecting the poems. If 
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hundred writers included will be 
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less other favorite poets of a modern spirit. 


Yoa will like, we trust, 
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has to offer men.” Dr. Bowie’s prize-win- 
ning statement is as follows: “Without 
ideals life is mean. Without a purpose it 
is flat. Without inspiring power it will 
fail. The church can give to men ideals, 
purpose, power. In the lives of prophets 
and heroes, and in the life of Jesus Christ, 
the church holds up the ideals by which 
character and achievement must be meas- 
ured. In the call to help build the king- 
dom of God on earth, the church presents 
the purpose which can give new meaning 
to everything men do. In common faith 
and in cooperation of purpose the church 
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releases through human lives the trans- 
forming power of God.” 


A Successful Church 
Merger in Aurora, Ill. 

First Evangelical church, Aurora, IIL, 
of which Rev. Philip Beuscher is pastor, 
is a merged congregation of the former 
Zion church of the Evangelical association 
and the Salem church of the former United 
Evangelical church. At the time of the 
merger in April, 1924, both churches had 
a combined membership of 280, with prop- 


merger a new building has been erected at 
a cost of $105,000, also a parsonage. The 
membership today is 420, with a Sunday 
school enrolment of 650. A fine spirit of 
unity prevails in all departments. 


Bishop Burns Banqueted 
At South Pasadena 

Bishop Charles Wesley Burns was the 
speaker at a banquet and reception given 
in his honor in South Pasadena Metho- 
dist church on Dec. 13. At the conclu- 





erties valued at $30,000. After two years’ 


Theological Students Hold Conference 


ie THE LAST WEEK of 1927 the most 
significant conference of theological stu- 
dents ever held in the United States met 
in Detroit. The conference grew out of 
the desire on the part of theological stu- 
dents and recent graduates of theological 
seminaries to bring about closer relations 
between prospective ministers in the hope 
of working toward a more united church. 
The conference was planned by the na- 
tional theological committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian association of which Dr. 
George Stewart, a minister in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian church, New York 
city, is chairman. 

The assembly of students represented 
the largest and probably the most widely 
representative group of theological stu- 
dents ever gathered in North America. 
About 300 students and recent graduates 
of seminaries were present. Over 80 
different theological schools and schools 
of religious education were represented 
and not a few other seminaries, though 
unable to send delegates, signified their de- 
sire to attend and sympathy with the con- 
ference. The largest number of students 
came from the middle Atlantic and central 
states, but there were also men from both 
coasts and Canada. Some women students 
were present as well as representatives 
from several theological schools for 
Negroes. 


SEEKING UNITY 


The theme of the conference was “To- 
ward a More United Church.” The topic 
was considered first in relation to the 
church at home and then to the church 
abroad. The speakers in this part of the 
conference were Dr. Henry Hodgkin, Dr. 
Samuel M. Cavert, Mr. Ralph McAfee, 
Mrs. Hulda Ives, and Dr. Richard 
Roberts. The students were then told 
what has been done and what is being 
done along the lines of church unity today 
by Dr. William Adams Brown and Dr. 
Edmund D. Soper. These two men gave 
vivid accounts of the Stockholm and 
Lausanne conferences. Both emphasized 
the fact that the Lausanne conference did 
not meet in the hope of establishing a 
united church but rather in the hope of 
discovering why it is at present impossible 
to do so. As Dr. Brown said, “We knew 
we could not have communion together 
but we met to find out why we could not.” 
Dr. Soper also spoke of the fact that while 
many of the men at the conference were 
at opposite poles theologically, when 
questions arose of practical and moral con- 
cern, the immediate and inevitable agree- 
ment was remarkable. 


The discussion brought out the fact 
that the individual minister graduating 
from the theological school today can 
work toward a more united church in three 
ways. First, he can educate himself so as 
to understand as clearly and accurately as 
possible the present situation in the entire 
field of church unity. Second, he can try 
in every possible way to increase the fel- 
lowship between the faculties and student 
bodies of different seminaries. Third, he 
can be a teaching minister—that is he can 
keep his congregation informed of prog- 
ress that is being made towards greater 
church unity. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 

The spirit of the conference was one of 
deep Christian sympathy and fellowship. 
At the close of the first day a communion 
service was held in which eight ministers 
of almost as many denominations and 
races assisted Dr. George Stewart. The 
conference was careful to refrain from 
passing resolutions but the sense of the 
assembly was that everything possible 
should be done in the future to bring the 
seminaries and theological schools of the 
country into closer relationship and thereby 
increase their mutual understanding. It is 
the hope of the students that by this 
means the followers of Jesus in the next 
generation shall be able to face the world 
with a more united front. 

Garptner M. Day. 
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Goodspeed’s New Testament 


Popular edition, $1.00. Pocket edition 
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Translation, J. M. P. Smith, editor 
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Dr. f[Fosdick’s new volume — 
A Pilgrimage to 
Palestine 


is one of the most delightful books he 
has written, in content and style. He 
has put his pilgrimage in a category 
* by itself by making it simply an amaz- 
ing pageant of historical associations, 
an exhibit of the geographical features 
of Palestine and the contents of the 
Bible which is most illuminating. His 
method conveys to the reader such a 
sense of the veracity of Biblical records 
that the scene in question seems to 
rise up before him like a speaking 
apparition from the dead past. It is 
not only a book of geography—but a 
book of great faith and love. ($2.50) 
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sion of his address on “World Salvation,” 
Bishop Burns watched the church’s world 
service committee receive in pledges al- 
most the entire apportionment of $8,000. 


Gift for General Theological 
Seminary 

The General theological seminary, Epis- 
copal school located in New York city, 
has just received from the estate of Annie 
C. Kane $50,000 to be added to its endow- 
ment fund and used for increasing the sal- 
aries of its faculty. 


Good-Will Industries Open 
New Building 

The formal opening of the new three- 
story building of the Good-will industries 
for the help of the handicapped was an 
event of last month in Chicago. Miss 
Mary E. McDowell, former city commis- 
sioner, delivered the address of the day. 
Rev. W. C. Loague, superintendent of 
the industries, was in general charge. 
Former workers in the service league of 
the handicapped, now disbanded, and of 
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capped, are interesting themselves in this 
new venture. 


Roberts Park Methodist Church, 
Indianapolis, Adds Unit 

In mid-December, Roberts Park Meth- 
odist church, Indianapolis, ministered to 
by Rev. E. W. Dunlavy, dedicated a new 
and extensive addition, an educational and 
recreational unit costing $105,000. 


Notables at Sunday 
Evening Club 

On Sunday evening, Jan. 8, the attend- 
ants at the Chicago Sunday evening club 
and the thousands of radio listeners-in, 
had the privilege of hearing two notables: 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon, better known as 
“Ralph Connor,” author of “The Sky 
Pilot,” etc.; and the Lord Bishop of Aber- 
deen, Rt. Rev. Frederick Llewelyn Deane. 


Dr. Van Dyke Occupies 
Son’s Pulpit 

Dr. Henry van Dyke recently occupied 
the pulpit of First Congregational church, 
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Tertius van Dyke is pastor, and read an 
unpublished Christmas story of his own, 
entitled, “Let Us Even Now Go to Bethle- 
hem.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Russian Land, by Albert Rhys Williams. New 
Republic, $1.00. 

Parents on Probation, by Miriam Van Waters. 
New Republic, $1.00. 

Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell. 
& Co. 

The Birthday of Hope, by J. D. Jones. Revell. 
George Washington, the Rebel and the Patriot, 
1762-1777, by Rupert Hughes. Morrow, $5.00. 
Out of the Ashes, and other Sermons, by George 

W. Allison. meme $1.50. 

Speculation in Futures, Adventures in Stewardship, 
by Luther E. Lovejoy. Methodist Book Con- 
cern, $1.00. 

The Oxford Book of American Verse, edited by 
Bliss Carman. Oxford University Press, $3.75. 
Faith and Order, Complete and Official Record of 
the Lausanne Conference, edited by H. N. Bate. 

Doran, $2.50. 

My Life, by Isadora Duncan. 
$5.00. 

Much Loved Books, Best Sellers of the Ages, by 
James O’Donneli Bennett. Boni & Liveright, 
$3.50. 


W. W. Norton 
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Paging it through 


What do you think of 
this issue? If you have been paging it 
through as I have, I doubt whether you 
can come to this back part of the paper 
without feeling as though you had been 
through an exciting adventure of the 
mind. As I read The Christian Century 
week by week it seems to me that there 
are good issues, and better issues. And 
this is certainly one of the better ones. 


You begin with the edi- 
torials. The thrill in those pages is not 
to be suppressed, for the editors are writ- 
ing in the week when they see some of 
the hopes of years turning into actuali- 
ties. How long has it been since the cry 
“Outlaw war!’ was raised in these pages? 
And how many have shrugged their 
shoulders at the impracticability of any 
such idea? Now Mr. Kellogg sends his 
answer to M. Briand and, lo—well, it’s 
all in the editorial pages. 


Then you come to the 
articles. I don’t know how you feel about 
it, but after I read Dr. Fosdick’s article 
on the relation between Christianity and 
the modern state I had a feeling as though 
I had been reading one of those declara- 
tions that come only once in a long time 
when a man reaches deep down into his 
mind and brings out the truth that will 
not let him rest. 


And doesn’t Dr. Nixon's 
article start the series on “The Church 
in Our Time” in a way that promises to 
make this one of the most notable con- 
tributions to social thought in many a 
year? This problem that confronts the 


church of adaptation to the demands of 
our new cities with their new populations 
engaged in a new sort of industrialism 
and finding a new sort of leisure—could 
the picture be suggested any more 
vividly than Dr. Nixon has suggested it? 
I will never forget that statement of be- 
lief which Dr. Nixon made when he left 
a Baptist theological seminary to preach 
in a Presbyterian church. I remembered 
that as soon as I saw that he was to write 
one of the articles in this series, and I 
was expecting something pretty fine. 
But I am not sure that I was expecting 
anything as fine as this. 


That article on “‘ Justice 
and Coal’? seems to me to represent the 
way in which a modern industrial conflict 
is bound to appear to a sensitive and 
thinking churchman. The writer's name 

-Mr. Marble—didn’t mean much to me 
when I read it, as Dr. Fosdick’s and Dr. 


Nixon’s did. But this is sure: I will 
remember it the next time I see it. 
Then there’s — but I 













have no time to take this issue page by 
page. One thing I hope you won't miss in 
it. That’s the battle-cry with which 


The 

the hosts of the Salvation Army Christian 
ly . the om Century 

are advancing on the pagans on taal 
of Greenwich Village in New Dearborn St., 
York. Itis to be found in Mr. Chicago 


Mandeville’s correspond- 
ence from that city. And 
under the circum- 
stances it sounds to 
me like an inspired 
slogan. 


I would like to have 

you send a sample copy 
of the current issue 
(January 19) 


A. D.T. 
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